














France’s President 
Rene Coty 


(See Newsmakers, p. 5) 
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AVE YOU secure i ll 1957 ruies 
booklet for Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 

tography Awards? (Send post card to: 
Photography Editor, Scholastic Maga 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
N. Y.) This booklet lists the various 
prizes and the names of th 
co-sponsors. If you liv: 
the Awards are locally sponsore 
must submit your photog 
local contest. Some local 
this month. The deadline 
tional contest is March 15 

The rules booklet 
1957 entry blank which 1 be 
back of every entry. R 
that Ansco doubles 
the winning photog 
Ansco film. Syl 
Inc., also gives 
photographs taken 
Superflash flashbulb 

Our Camera Club |} 
throughout the ye 
your club activities 
ment at school and a 
winners receive their prize it 
ly—“sleeves” of G. I verMite M-2 
flashbulbs. Grand winners for tl 
(taken from the mont! 
ceive cases of flashb 

By this time, you probably 
eral picfires you'd lik: 
contest or a loca) exhibit 


gional 


ntains the 


on the 


I eq 
Month 


mmec 


nave se 
enter in a 
Look 


these photos carefully, choosing only 
the best. Ask yourself these questions 
about each picture: Does it tell a good 
story clearly? Does it appeal to almost 
everybody? Is it something unusual? 
Does the picture have outstanding bal- 
ance and arrangement? Is the contrast 
right for the subject? (Do the dark and 
light areas duplicate the origina] sub- 
ject?) Is the picture clean, sharp, with 
no spots, no grain? Are the borders and 
masking just right? 

Beginners are likely to overrate pic- 
tures of scenery. Routine pictures of a 
sunset or of waves dont often win in 
exhibitions. Straight po: (without 
neve! Action 


special inter 


iction) almost pic- 
tures of school life are 
est to judges in photog 1y contests 
tunities tor 
gym.) 


Pho 


ed by leading 


here are many 

100]-action shots outside the 

The Scholas 
tography Awards are jud; 
U. S. photographers. Ln 
onsider the’ skil] required to 
particular picture. Win otten- are 
yublished in Scholastic Magazines 

Ask your club adviso: 
cellent new Government Bulletin (1956, 
No. Ll) entitled Extraclass Activities 
in Aviation, Photograp! md Radic) 
Price: 25¢, from the G nent Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25,-D. C. Per 


haps your school library has it. 


national Ansco 


idging, they 
make a 


get an ex- 


This action shot by Joe Berhovitch, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., San Jose, Calif., placed in the 


1955 Scholastic 


Ansco-Photography Awards. 
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...aS an airman, your training 
will-make you a valuable man 
in this jet air age 


The brightest future today belongs to the man with Force. Whatever your future plans may be, your Air 
sound technical training. And nowhere else is the Force experience will prove invaluable. So, start 
opportunity greater for training in jet maintenance, building a rewarding career for yourself right now. 
electronics and allied fields than in the U. S. Air Seeyourlocal Air Force Recruiter—or mail the coupon. 


Paste coupon on postcard and mail to: 
Airman Recruiting Information Branch 
Box 2202, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 


Please send more information on my opportunities for 
enlisting in the U. S. Air Force. I am between the 
ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


YOU GO PLACES FASTER 
ON THE ALL-VOLUNTEER TEAM 
THE 


U.S. AIR FORCE 
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i i nan- 
“At breakfast, kids take their ba 
as cereally” (Chories W. Emery, Jr., 14 years © 
age, 3)4 Ninth Avenue South, St Cloud, Minnesota) 
7 
Cereally—we mean seriously, Charles—you’ve oe 
x-ribed the best way to start a day. Bananas anc 
cereal with milk or cream, taste terrific and give 
you the vitamins, minerals and quick energy you 
ana to bounce through the morning! 




















“ 
' Bananas — the well-rounded square 
meal” (Linda c Franklin, 15 years old, 2225 Dun- 
das Road, Toledo, Ohio} 


Happy eating, Linda! A banana’s one of the 
quickest ways to satisfy a growing appetite. And 
a banana meal is so easy to fix, you don't have to 
Wait for Mom. Just slice a banana into a bow] of 


milk, or eat it right from the : , 
, a it e eel. Th ; 
nourishment! . — 








“Bananas suit the family to a Tv” 


(Ronald Furfero 


A lot of Peo 
Phat’s because b 


ple share your point of yj 


-age 17, 2014 Central Road, Fort Lee 


ew, Ron. 


ananas ; pee ae . 
A banana Peel’s ‘to Pt TV snacking. 


a eas 
‘.. They're 
Silently enjoyable 


eating. Te y 
nanas handy to the TV = ie ” 





$25 for your Bananagram! 





Can you think up a funny 
se about bananas? Just 
nt it On a post card and send 
t to us and be sure to print 
name and address, too, 
ind your age. If we publish 
uur “bananagram,” we'll send 
uu $25. And whether we use 
your bananagram or not, you'll 
i present from Chiquita 
fun, 
It’s easy! 
How long is a “bananagram” 
Chere’s a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest ba- 
nanagrdms are very short—only 
four or five words long. 


) 


Don’t bother to send a picture. 
We'll make up a. picture for 


each winning entry. Only the 
actual words of your banana- 
gram will count in picking the 
winners 


How many entries can you send? 


As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram on a 
separate post card, though, Or 
you can send several éntries in 
one envelope. Print each one on 
a separate piece of paper, and 
be sure each piece of paper has 
your name and address and age 
on it. 


Be first in youf school to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, P.O. Box 98B, 
Mount Vernon 10, New York. 


HAVABANANA TODAY 


... wholesome—and then some! 





| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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SHIPBOARD SALUTE: French sailor 
holds halberd in salute to M. Coty. 


MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT 


WHEN RENE COTY took the 
oath of office as president of France, 
in January, 1954, he received a 
booming, 21-gun salute. And the fan- 
fare was well deserved. For in the 
preceding days the world was won- 
dering not who the next president 
of France would be — but whether 
there would be a next president at 
all. Parliament, split a dozen ways 
by bitter party strife, was hamstrung 
in its election effort. Ballots were 
counted 10 times, with no candidate 
polling a majority. Finally the name 
of M. Coty was entered—on the 11th 
ballot. And, much to the relief of 
the caller of the rol, who had come 
down with a sore throat, “dark- 
horse” Coty capped the election on 
the “Incky 13th” round of votes. 

As president, M. Coty has more 
prestige than power.. Real power 
rests with the premier. But it is 
President Coty’s duty, during his 
seven-year term, to recommend can- 
didates for premier to the National 
Assembly (the chjef house of par- 
liament). And this can be a time- 
consuming job. For the Natipnal 
Assembly rarely agrees on a candi- 
date for premier without-putting up 

good political fight: 

M. Coty, a “middle-of-the-roader” 
in politics, brings to the presidency 
3) years of legislative experience. 
He was born 74 years ago in Le 


Unusual words in this issue ere defined and 
pronounced on page 29. 
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Havre, where his father was director 
of a private school. Young Rene, 
growing up in a scholarly atmos- 
phere, took degrees in both law and 
literature. And his law practice 
served as a stepping stone to po- 
litical office — first in local govern- 
ment, and, since 1923, in the French 
parliament. Only during World War 
II, when France was occupied by 
German invaders, did M. Coty re- 
fuse public office. 

President Coty spends many of 
his leisure hours ~with his fine collec- 
tions of rare books and long-playing 
records. But Monsieur le President 
is even prouder of another “collec- 
tion” of his—two married daughters 
and 10 grandchildren. 


NEW IRISH STAR 


FOR SOME TIME American 
theatre enthusiasts had heard reports 
that a new Irish actress was dazzling 
audiences in Europe with her rare 
talent. As the star of George Bernard 
Shaw’s play, St. Joan, she was hailed 
as a “magnificent” performer. Eng- 
lish critics, not usually given to 
throwing around superlatives, had 
gone “wild” over her performance 
and had called. her “the greatest 
Joan” of our time! 

The U.S. waited impatiently for 
a glimpse of this new star. Finally, 
last year, the young Irish actress 
came to the U.S. And she’s been 
here ever since. Her success has 
been phenomenal. Her name? Siob- 
han (pronounced She-vaun) Mc- 
Kenna. In the short time she has 
been in the U.S. Siobhan has ap- 
peared several times on television 
( The Lette’. Omnibus, Cradle Song ) 
and in two Broadway plays (The 
Chalk Garden and St. Joan), This 
season Broadway audiences and crit- 
ics alike cheered her in her role as 
Joan of Arc 

Siobhan McKenna was born in 
Belfast, Ireland, in 1923. Her father 
was a physics teacher and hoped 
that. Siobhan would follow in his 
footsteps. But the young girl had 
other ideas. By the time she had 
started school, she was organizing 


drama troupes. In a neighbor’s barn 
the young tots performed “epics” 
written and staged by Siobhan. 

Later, at Galway University, in 
Ireland, she joined a semi-profes 
sional theatre group. The perform- 
ances were often reviewed by critics 
from Dublin. Once Siobhan ap- 
peared in Eugene O'Neill's Emperor 
Jones. She played two parts—male 
and female. “The girl” went unno- 
ticed, but the critics hailed “the boy” 
as a great “discovery.” Imagine thei: 
surprise when they learned that the 
great “male” find of the age was not 
male at all—but a very attractive 
young woman. 

In 1944 Siobhan was offered a job 
at the famed Abbey Theatre—train- 
ing ground for many stars. She 
staved at the Abbey for four years 
and then made her debut in London 
with great success 

Miss McKenna is married to a fel 
low actor—Denis O'Dea of the Abbey 
Theatre. They have one son 

Now living temporarily in New 
York, Miss McKenna is fascinated 
by the U.S., except for an aversion 
to central heating—“I'm either freez 
ing or broiling,” is her comment. On 
the other hand, she saws, “I love the 
taxi-drivers — such irie.éectuals — and 
the efficiency of the telephone sys 


tem!” 


Roderick MacArthur 
STIRRING SCENE: Siobhan McKenna 
(left) in portrayal of St. Joan 





Ike Offers Mid-East Plan 


President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to give him broad emer- 
gency military and economic pow- 
ers to block possible Soviet moves 
in the trouble-ridden Middle East. 


The President's request was made 
in a dramatic speech before a special 
joint session of Congress. With 
grim and forceful words, President 
Eisenhower appealed for speedy 
Congressional approval of a plan to 
protect the Middle East “against 
overt [open] armed aggression from 
any nation controlled by interna- 
tional communism.” 

The plan would give the President 
full stand-by authority to use Ameri- 
can armed forces, if necessary, to 
oppose “power-hungry” Communists 
or Communist-dominated aggressors 

Only by keeping this important, 
oil-rich region free from Communist 
control, he declared, could the U.S 
“prevent a chain of events’ which 
would gravely endanger all of the 
free world.” (See major article on 
Middle East crisis in Feb. 1 issue 

The President went on to spell out 
the three main features of his Mid 
dle East program: 
>“It would, first of all, authorize the 
U.S. to cooperate with and assist any 
nation or group of nations in the. 
Middle East in the development of 
economic strength [for the] mainte- 
nance of national independence.” 
>“It would, in the second place, au- 
thorize the [President] to undertake 
in the same region programs of mili- 
tary assistance and cooperation with 
any nation or group of nations which 
desires such aid.” 
>“It would, in the third place, au- 
thorize [the use of] U.S. armed forces, 
to secure and protect the territorial 
integrity and political independence 
of such nations requesting such aid 
[for defense against Red attack].” 

The President also announced 
that he would ask Congress for 
$400,000,000 for military and eco- 
nomic aid to the Middle East during 
the next two years. 

In his speech to Congress, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower reaffirmed contin- 
ued U.S. support for the United 


Nations. “If [a Red] attack occurs,” 
he said, “armed action by the U.S. 
would be subject to the overriding 
authority of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil.” And, he added, the U.S. would 
continue to look to the U.N. for a so- 
lution to the Suez crisis and the bitter 
Arab-Israeli dispute. 

Congressional reaction to the Pres- 
ident’s speech was mixed. Most 
leaders in the House and Senate 
agreed with the President's aims in 
checking the spread of Communist 
influence in the Middle East, But 
some were hesitant about giving him 
a “blank check” in stand-by powers. 

Senator Richard B. Russel! (Dem., 
Ga.), chairman of the powerful Sen- 
ate Armed Forces Committee, said: 
“I do not propose to vote for any pro- 
gram making virtually an unlimited 
policy of foreign aid.” 

Another Democratic Senator, Sam 
J. Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina, did 
not think that the President's pro- 
gram had gone to the root of the un- 
rest in the Middle East. “Until Israel 
and the Arab nations agree to live and 
let live,” he declared u're go- 


ae 
y a" > 
eX 


‘ing to have instability in the area. 


Nothing the President has proposed 
will settle this Arab-Israeli question.” 
On the Republican side, Senator 
Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, a 
member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, called the new 
Eisenhower policy “common sense.” 
Representative Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, House Repub- 
lican Leader, called the plan “a con- 
tribution to the cause of peace.” 
Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles was one of the first persons to 
testify before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee in favor of the plan. 
He said: “The vast sacrifices the 
United States has made for the eco- 
nomic recovery and military defense 
of Europe would be virtually nulli- 
fied if the Mid East fell under the 
control of international communism.” 


REACTION ABROAD 


Reactions abroad to the new U.S. 
Middle East policy were just as 
mixed as they were in Washington 
All, that is, but the Soviet Union. 

Moscow, as might be expected, 
saw the Eisenhower plan as a deep, 
dark plot aimed at “imperialist dom- 
ination of the Middle East.” 

Elsewhere, world opinion ranged 


Wide World photo 


REBUILDING IN MIDDLE EAST—While President Eisenhower gave Congress his 
new plan to curb Red moves in Middle East (see story above), United Nations 
Emergency Force police were busy helping the area rebuild after recent fighting. 
Here UNEF soldiers check a part of the wrecked Sinai railroad for hidden mines. 
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from serious doubts, to a “wait-and- 
see” attitude, to strong approval. 

In Cairo, an Egyptian gov- 
ernment spokesman said: “If Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is planning this to 
protect Arab independence, we wel- 
come it... . If the U.S. is drafting new 
plans to maintain Western domina- 
tion... it is...unacceptable.” 

In London and Paris, officials wel- 
comed the “long-awaited” move of 
the U.S. into the Middle East. 

In Turkey, strongly pro-Western 
Premier Adnan Menderes called the 
Eisenhower plan “gratifying.” He 
added, “One fact—that the Middle 
East will not be abandoned to its 
fate—is clearly understood; peace and 
stability may prevail in the region.” 


Bus Integration Begins 


Twenty-one cities in five Southern 
and border states have ended segre- 
gated seating of whites and Negroes 
on their buses without violence. 


The cities involved are located in 
(rkansas, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Texas, and Tennessee, They have 
dropped city laws requiring bus seg- 
regation, in accordance with the re- 
cent U.S. Supreme Court decision 
declaring such laws unconstitutional 
(see news pages, Nov. 29 issue). 

That decision said that a law 
in Montgomery, Alabama—requiring 
Negroes to sit apart from whites in a 
special section—violated the Consti- 
tution. For years, most cities in the 
South have had such laws. In 1896, 
the U.S. Supreme Court said that 
these laws were constitutional, pro- 
vided that public accommodations 
for Negroes were as good as those 
for whites. But last November the 
Court reversed itself. It said that the 
“separate but equal” policy violated 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

In some Southern cities attempts 


to enforce the court’s new ruling on . 


bus desegregation have met with 
strong opposition. Officials in these 
cities maintain that the November 
decision of the Supreme Court ap- 
plied only to buses in Montgomery, 
\la. These officials say they are com- 
pelled by local laws to continue seg- 
regation in their cities until the 
courts rule on each specific city. 
There have been -a few isolated 
cases of violence. In Montgomery, 
Ala., for example, night runs for 
buses were discontinued temporarily 
after snipers had fired on four inte- 
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PRESIDENT’S FIRST-HAND DROUGHT SURVEY—Arrows on map show route Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was scheduled to follow this week in personal survey of six 
southwest states hard hit by worst drought in years. On trip President will con- 
fer with Federal, state, and local officials on ways to provide drought relief. 


grated buses. One Negro passenger 
was injured. 

In Tallahassee, Florida, rocks were 
thrown at the home of a Negro 
leader and two shotgun blasts were 
fired at a Negro grocery store. Gov- 
ernor Leroy Collins, of Florida, tem- 
porarily suSpended bus service in the 
city. A few days later a Federal 
District Court judge in Miami ruled 
that state and local bus segregation 
laws were unconstitutional. How- 
ever, the state is now appealing the 
decision to a higher court. 

In Birmingham, Ala., a dynamite 
blast exploded at the home of. the 
Rev. F.L. Shuttlesworth, a Negro 
leader who favors desegregation. Two 
of his children suffered minor inju- 
ries. In the same city, 21 Negroes de- 
liberately caused themselves to be 
arrested by defying the local bus 
segregation law and sitting in the 
section reserved for whites. Follow- 
ing the arrests, the city’s Negro citi- 
zens voluntarily returned to segre- 


- gated seats while the test case of the 


21 Negroes was prepared for court. 


Taking the Count 


Dennis J. Roberts, Democrat, has 
survived a see-saw election mix-up 
for Rhode Island’s governorship. 


Up to inauguration day (Jan. 1) 
both Roberts and his opponent, Re- 


publican Christopher Del Sesto, had 
claimed victory (see news pages, 
Jan. 5 issue). 

The mix-up began on the evening 
of election day, Nov. 6. Voting ma- 
chines showed that Gov. Roberts 
had won re-election by a handful of 
votes. A month later, when absentee 
and shut-in ballots were counted, 
Mr. Del Sesto surged ahead by 427 
votes and claimed victory. 

The Democrats immediately chal- 
lenged this claim. They pointed out 
that Rhode Island's constitution pro- 
vides that, with the exception of 
members of the Armed Forces, all 
voters must cast their ballots on 
election day only. Most of the ab- 
sentee and shut-in voters had sent 
in their ballots before election day. 
They had done so under terms of a 
1953 state statute—a statute which 
permits voting “on or before” elec- 
tion day. The Democrats argued, 
however, that this 1953 statute ran 
contrary to the state constitution and 
was therefore illegal. They con- 
cluded that absentee and shut-in 
ballots mailed before election day 
were thus invalid. 

The Democrats took their argu- 
ments to the State Supreme Court. 

Finally, three hours after Gov. 
Roberts old term had expired, the 
Court reached its decision. Agreeing 
with the Democrats, it ruled 4,954 
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absentee and shut-in ballots invalid 
Since most of these ballots had been 
cast in favor of Mr. Del Sesto, Gov 
Roberts squeezed through to victory. 


Reds Revive Stalinism? 


Joseph Stalin, the late Soviet pre- 
mier who was denounced by Khru- 
shchev and company as a “‘murder- 
er and a tyrant,”’ seems to be regain- 
ing his old spot as the Communist 
world’s No. 1 “pin-up boy.” 

For the past 11 months, Stalin has 
taken a heavy verbal beating from 
his former Kremlin colleagues (see 
news page, Nov. 1 issue). But the 
very hand that struck the first official 
slap at Stalin’s memory has now be- 
gun Stalin’s “rehabilitation.” That 
hand belongs to Nikita Khrushchev 
boss of Russia’s Communist party 

Khrushchev praised Stalin at a New 
Year’s Eve party in Moscow's Krem 
lin. He also boasted that all Commu 
nists were “Stalinists” with regard to 
fighting “Western imperialism.’ 

According to some observers, what 
seems like a return to Stalin’s tough 
policies by the present Red 
maybe an attempt to “tighten the 
reins’ on recent anti-Red rumblings 
in the Communist last 
week's news pages). 

Evidence that Moscow 
down hard on satellite waverers from 
its leadership came from a recent 
Communist conference in Buddpest 
Delegates from Rumania, Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary met 
with top Soviet lead 
Khrushchev. Their reported purpose 
to emphasize the need for discipline 
and unity among Com: 
The delegates also | 
for the Soviet puppet regime of Janos 
Kadar in Hungary 

Conspicuously absent fi 
Budapest meeting was Communist 
Poland. Just a few days before, Po 
land’s Premier Wladislaw Gomulka 
had affirmed his agreement with 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito th 
Red nation should be allowed to 
handle its own “interna! affairs.” 

Red China also did not attend the 
Budapest conference. But at a Com 
munist party conference in Peiping, 
Red China pledged allegiance to 
the Soviet Union, denounced “Tito- 
ism,” and paid glowing tribute to the 
late Stalin. However, the Chinese 
Reds also called on the Soviet Union 
to give other Red nations a voice in 
reaching “common decisions.” 
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Meanwhile, in a surprise move, 
Hungary admitted four U.N. observ- 
ers—after weeks of dilly-dallying and 
outright defiance of U.N. requests 
that observers be admitted. But the 
event was given no publicity in Hun- 
gary. The reason: reported fears by 
the Red regime of new demonstra- 
tions if the people learned of the 
presence of U.N. observérs. Hungary 
also agreed to admit U.N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold “some- 
time next spring.” Hammarskjold had 
originally asked for permission to 
visit Hungary last December. 


IN BRIEF 


High Schoolers Flee Reds, Fifteen 
East German high scnool students—all 
the boys in the senior class of a school 
in Storkow, 25 miles from Berlin—took 
advantage of their Christmas vacation 
to escape to the West. They fled into 
West Berlin to escape Communist pun- 
ishment after they had openly sympa- 
thized with Hungary's freedom fighters. 

Last October the boys, aged 17 to 
8, had staged a silent demonstration 
luring one of their history classes. By 
refusing to answer their Communist 
teacher's questions, they hac. protested 
the intervention of Soviet troops in 
Hungary. The consequence: During the 
ext month, they were questioned, re- 
questioned, and- reprimanded by their 
headmaster and by Communist officials. 
Then the East German Minister of Ed- 
ucation came to Storkow personally to 
find out who was the students’ “ring- 
leader.” When the students resisted his 
questions, the education chief threat- 
ened: “If any of you get up to justify 
the Hungarian fascists, I will beat you 
to a pulp with my own fists.” 

[he boys then met secretly and. de- 
ided to seek refuge -in West Berlin. 
lraveling by twos and threes, they all 
rder dur- 


and 


nanaged to slip across the 
the week between ( nas 
vVew Year s. 
Fill Her Up: After traveling more 
an 50,000 miles in two years—much 
distance submerged—the atomic- 
powered submarine Nautilus is being 
efueled for the first time. The Nautilus 
first took to the sea on January 17, 
1955. Since then, she has established 
records in performance and endurance 
that have surpassed the Navy’s highest 
hopes. The Navy reports that the Nau- 
tilus could have sailed even farther on 
its original load of enriched uranium 
fuel. But the efficiency of her nuclear- 
powered reactor would have gradually 
decreased. Reason: the atomic chain 
reaction that powers the Nautilus 
makes by-products. Just as a fire’s ashes 


f the 


gradually suffocate the fire, atomic by- 
products would soon start to choke the 
efficiency of the Nautilus’ reactor. 


From George to Ike, The silver 
trowel which George Washington used 
in 1793 to lay the cornerstone of the 
Capitol building was put to Use again 
last week. President Eisenhower used 
Washington’s trowel to lay the corner- 
stone of the State Department’s new 
home. When the building is completed 
—in 1960—it will house under one roof 
all the State Department activities 
which are now scattered throughout 
29 different buildings. The new build- 
ing—which will be one_of Washington’s 
largest—will cover two city blocks and 
will cost an estimated $57,000,000. 


Baseball Greats Call It a Day. Jackie 
Robinson, 38, and Bob Feller, 38, have 
retired from baseball. Robinson, ‘the 
first Negro to play major league base- 
ball, became a Brooklyn Dodger in 
1947. Named the National League's 
rookie of the year in 1947, he won the 
National League batting title in 1949. 
Last month, the Dodgers traded him to 
the New York Giants. But Robinson's 
retirement announcement means the 
Giants will never see him play on their 
team. Clevelarid Indian Feller once 
struck out more.men (18) in one game 
and more in one season (348) than any 
other_ pitcher in major league history. 


Ike for Bikes. President Eisenhower 
would like to see more American boys 
and girls riding bicycles. He thinks that 
bicycle riding would help keep young 
Americans physically fit.-One result of 
the President’s pleas has beemwarmer 
relations between the U.S. and _ the 
Netherlands. Reason: bicycle manu- 
facturing is a major industry in the 
Netherlands, and the Dutch have long 
resented our Government’s high tariff 
on imported bicycles. If - President 
Eisenhower succeeds in “selling” cy- 
cling, experts foresee a _ healthier 
American youth and a more thriving 
Dutch-U.S. trade in two-wheelers. 
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NEWS 
1. Identify: (a) Joseph Stalin; (b) 


fohn Foster. Dulles; (c) Whladislaw 
Gomulka; {d) Dennis J. Roberts. 

2. President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to approve a new Middle 
East policy which calls for (underline 
one): (a) giving $10,000,000 in long- 
term economic aid.to Mid-East nations; 
(b) using U.S. troops to defend the 
victim of any Soviet attack in the Mid- 
East; (c) building an alternate canal to 
replace the clogged ‘Suez Canal. 





GOOD NEWS: Throughout the U. S., Americans are 
responding generously to help the brave Hungarian 
people. By our presstime, already more than $8,000,000 
had been collected. This does not include the $5,000,- 
000 that the U. S. Government contributed to the U.N. 
fund for aid to the Hungarian refugees. .. . Money isn't 
the only aid being offered to the Hungarians. Thus far, 
150 colleges and universities in the U. S. have volup- 
teered more than 400 scholarships for young refugees. 
It is expected that eventually another 1,000 Hungarian 
students will be given scholarship aid. . .. World Week 
and other Scholastic Magazines have offered free sub- 
scriptions to Hungarian high school students in the 
U. S.... AND even in tiny, congested Puerto Rico, a 


welcome mat has been laid out for the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters. “I doubt if there is a Puerto Rican alive,” 
said Governor Luis Munoz Marin recently, “who would 
not make room for [these] men and women who have 
pitted their courage and their lives against tyranny.” 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES Alvin and Richard Wirth, 
of Bertha, Minn. When their father died in 1953, Alvin, 
then 15, and Richard, 14, were faced with the problem 
»f supporting their mother, and seven brothers and 
sisters. This involved paying off a $20,000 debt on their 
180-acre farm. The two boys also wanted to finish their 
education. Well, they have done all this, and more. 
They have supported their family, made regular pay- 
ments on the debt, and kept the farm running. They 
have also made better than “B” averages at school. And 
in their “spare time,” Alvin, now 18, and Richard, 17, 
play basketball and act in class plays. 


ae 


UP photo 


HAPPY HIGHWAY: Nothing like a princess to add an air of 
distinction to a highway—especially if she’s as lovely as the 
Apache maiden above. When U. S. Highway 70 was rerouted, 
it cut across the San Carlos reservation. The tribe decided to 
elect Velma Stevens, 19, as Princess of the Road. The high- 
way runs from the North Carolina coast to Los Angeles. 





Wide World phot« 


FREEDOM HAS A HAPPY RING: Hungarian tree 
dom fighter, Irwin Molnar, 19 (center), “gets hep 
with American jazz in his new home in Champaign, 
Ul. His fellow “cats” are University of Illinois students 
Jack Mendelson (left) and Paul Ehrlich. 


TEEN TOPICS: “Be Prepared” says the Boy Scout 
motto. And Scouts everywhere pride themselves on 
being trained to do just that—at all times. For instance, 
in Pico, Calif., recently, a group of 11 Sea Scouts were 
out at sea on a routine “camping” trip. Suddenly a 
Coast Guard call for help flashed-over the ship's radio. 
The Coast Guard asked the Scouts to join in the search 
for a pilot who had crashed at sea. Within a short while, 
Jimmy Nelson, 16, spotted the missing pilot floating 
unconscious on the water. Jimmy promptly jumped 
overboard and brought the man safely to the ship. Mis- 
sion successfully accomplished! 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: 
Big Dave Gambee averaged 17.9 
points a game as a soph last year. 
Standing. six foot, six inches, and 
weighing 210 pounds, he made the 
Pacific Coast all-star team and is 
now the big gun of a strong Oregon 
State basketball team. He can hook 
‘em or set-shoot. Dave attended Cor- 
vallis (Ore.) High School. 


ENDQUOTE: “Someone has said that there are four 
things we can do with our hands: We can wring them 
(in despair ); we can fold them (as if there were nothing 
to do); we can clench them (as in anger); or we can 
put them to some useful task.” 

—From a Sunday school leaflet 
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A five-minute 


. its Farms. 


ERHAPS the quickest cure for 

boredom is to pack one’s bags 
and pay a visit to France. There is 
always something of interest in this 
land—whether in food, fashions, or 
the arts. Thomas Jefferson called 
“the most agreeable country on 
earth.” Even the French 
with one another on little else, are 
united in their love of France. “We 
are the whipped cream of Europe,” 
they say. 


who agree 
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its Factories... 


Actually, France is far more sub- 
stantial than “whipped cream.” It 
has all the makings of a great power 
—mineral riches, fertile soil, and an 
inventive people. In area, it is larger 
than any European country west of 
Soviet Russia. Its population, how- 
ever, has hovered at only 40,000,000 
for the past fifty years. Only since 
1945 has it begun to climb again—to 
13,000,000. 

France is well protected against its 
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FRANCE: Its interior is largely a vast plain, circled by seas and mountains. 


and its Sidewalk Cafes 


land neighbors by a semi-circle of 
mountains. The Pyrenees on the 
Spanish border are an almost im- 
passable barrier. The Vosges, Jura, 
and Alps form the eastern frontiers. 
Only through the Belgian plains is 
there an open corridor to France. 


VARIETY AND UNITY 


The regions of France are as dif- 
ferent from one another as a Texas 
prairie is from a New England fishing 
town. In the rockbound Brittany 
peninsula live the Bretons, descend- 
ants of the Celtic tribes that in- 
habited ancient Europe. They are so 
proud of their local customs that 
they even set their clocks one hour 
behind the rest of France! In Nor- 
mandy one finds tall, blue-eyed de- 
scendants of the Norse Vikings. In 
the foothills of the Pyrenees live the 
Basques. The origin of their language 
is still a mystery. 

For all its variety, however, France 
is a highly unified country. It is knit 
together by an excellent network of 
railroads, rivers, and canals. They 
converge, like spokes of a wheel, on 
Paris—capital of France, hub of its 
commeree, and a major center of 
world culture. They say that France 
is like a beautiful woman—and Paris 
the flower her hair. More than 
6,000,000 people live in or about this 
city of broad boulevards, stately 
cathedrals, and sidewalk cafes. 

From the map, one would think 
that Paris benefits only from the 
commerce of the Seine. Actually, all 
the rivers of France are connected 
with the Seine through an intricate 
system of man-made _ waterways. 
“Place a Frenchman between two 





bodies of water,” they say, “and he'll 
start digging a canal.” In order to 
link the Rhone with Marseilles, larg- 
est of all Mediterranean ports, engi- 
neers had to tunnel through four and 
one half miles of mountain rock! 
Today, goods are shipped from Mar- 
seilles to Le Havre (the chief north- 
ern port) without once touching dry 
land 

Above all else, the French love 
variety—especially in the kitchen. 
“Who can find fault,” asked a 19th- 
century Englishman, “with a nation 
that has discovered 683 ways to cook 
Fortunately, the climate of 
France is mild. And most of the land 
is well watered by river basins and 
by moist westerly winds from the 
\tlantic. Thus the French soil, as 
fertile as any in Europe, can yield 
ll the ingredients that go into a 
well-rounded French menu. 
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FARMS OF FRANCE 


The northern plains supply the 
wheat for the long loaves of French 
bread. Beef, butter and milk come 
from many meadowlands. Normandy 
and Brittany grow most of the fruit 
ind vegetables. And the dryer south 
is a land of vineyards. 

More than half of Franée’s area is 
levoted to agriculture, and three out 
of 10 Frenchmen live on farms. Most 
»f the farms are small—less than 25 
But in the northern wheat- 
fields larger holdings are found. 
loday, there are. 10 times as many 
tractors on French farms as there 
in 1938. Through mechanized 
farming, agricultural yields have 
jumped 25 per cent over pre-World 
War IT levels. 

The French are said to “admire 
mly the impossible.” But even the 
French are amazed by the advances 
f their industry during the past 10 
ears. Before World War II, indus- 
trial France “walked a- treadmill.” 
The average Frenchman shied away 
from factory work. He preferred be- 
ing his own boss, even if his profits 
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Coal Output 
(ach symbol = 25 milion metric tons) 





French Government Services photo 


BUSINESS BOOM: Medern machinery has given French industry a “‘new look.” 
‘Motor vehicles are rolling off assembly lines at a rate of 750,000 a year. 


were small. There was little expan- 
sion in the economy. 

Since 1945, however, the French 
economy has been revitalized. France 
is now among the foremost producers 
of airplanes and autos. Seven giant 
power stations, each generating more 
than a billion kilowatts annually, 
have been_constructed during the 
past 10 years. New and larger fac- 
tories have been opened up, utilizing 
the most modern machinery. By 1956, 
total French production was 50 per 


cent greater than in 1938. 


Part of the credit for this build-up 
goes to the $10,000,000,000 worth of 
U. S. aid during the last 10 years. 
But, since property damage in France 
amounted to $28,000,000,000 during 
World War II, much of the credit 
must go to the French themselves. 


A VEIN OF IRON 


Heavy industry in France hugs the 
borders of Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Saar (see small map). For 
in the French province of Lorraine, 
near these borders, is the largest iron 
deposit of Europe. Some 50,000,000 
tons of Lorraine iron is mined annu- 
ally, making France the'third ranking 
iron producer of the world (after 
the U. S. and Soviet Russia). 
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Steel Output 
(Each symbol =3 million metric tons) 
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The French steel industry, how- 
ever, has been handicapped by a 
shortage of coal. This was greatly 
remedied after World War II, when 
the Saar was placed under French 
administration. For a century France 
and Germany have disputed control 
of the Saar, a region that sits on top 
of 9,000,000,000 tons of coal! This 
month, by Franco-German agree- 
ment, the Saar was returned to Ger- 
many. Its population, which is chief- 
ly German, had voted for this action. 

Nevertheless, the French steel in- 
dustry will not suffer. Germany has 
agreed to French use of Saar mines 
until 1960. And both nations have 
subscribed to the Schuman Plan, 
which aims to pool the coal and steel 
of free Europe by removing trade 
barriers. France is today a leader in 
the movement for European unity. 
It is, however, unity at home that 
France must still attain. (See pages 
14, 15.) 














New York Times 


THE SAAR STORY: Saar coal and steel boosted French ovtput to new heights. 








COAL COUNTRY: On Janvary 1, the coal- 
rich Saar was united with Germany. 
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land to every civilized man 


A second home 


A FRENCH BELLE 


United Press photo 
OFF THEY GO! Bike-racing is a national 
sport of France. Here, racers start near 
Eiffel Tower, Paris for week-long tour. 


Freneb Government Services photo 


French Government Services photo 
NOTRE DAME: This Paris cathedral, 800 years old, is on 
an island in the Seine. Its sculptured towers rise so high, 
they say, thaf only the angels can fully enjoy them. 


THROAT TEST: France, land of thriving grape 
orchards, is the world’s leading wine-maker. 
Here a taster eagerly samples the product. 








French Tourist Office photo 
OLD LACE: France is the home of modern 
art. But it is also the home of old handicraft. 
it is world-famous for its tapestries, its china, 
its linens and its delicate lace (see photo). 
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FRANCE 


PARIS PASTIME: Social life in France centers 
in the sidewalk cafe—particularly so in Paris. 
There, one can sit at a table for hours, converse 
with friends, and watch the ever-changing, al- 
ways-interesting scenes of the Paris boulevards. 


: French Tourist Office photo 
~- FRENCH FARMER: Hardworking French farmers are the back- 
bone of the nation. Here a farmer drives his ox-team through 
the narrow streets of a typical village in’ provincial France. 


French Government Ser ices photo 
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PASSION FOR POLITICS: Frenchmen 
take their politics seriously. Here, 
two women voters examine posters dis- 
played on a wall by various parties. 


WANTED: 


A Sarl Wi Frat 


French Government Services photo 


Political instability and economic problems seem to defy solution 


_ French government has been 
compared to a clock that works 
fine in most respects—except that its 
alarm keeps going off unpredictably. 
Since 1945, the “alarm”-has sounded 
22 times. That’s the number of 
premiers who have been forced to 
resign by the National Assembly, 
lower house of the French parlia- 
ment. Today thé 23rd _ postwar 
premier, Guy Mollet, is in office. And 
how long he will last no one knows. 

Much of the trouble can be found 
in the National Assembly. The 
French Constitution entrusts almost 
all governing powers to this body. It 
‘approves — and removes — premiers; 
passes laws for the Fernch nation; 
and sees that the laws are carried 
out. The functions of the president 
of France (see Newsmakers, p. 5) 
are mainly ceremonial. 

But despite all its powers the 
Assembly is often powerless to act. 
Its hands are tied today by about 
12 squabbling political parties. Each 


believes it possesses the formula that 
will make France once again a great 
world power. The parties can be di- 
vided into three groups—‘left,” “cen- 
ter,” and “right.” 

These terms originated in 1789, 
the-year that the people of France 
overthrew their king. They then set 
up an assembly. In it, the people 
who wanted to go slow with changes 
sat on the right. Those who wanted 
to tear down everythigg of the “old 
regime’ sat on the left. In the center 
were the moderates. They believed 
that the time had come to put an 
end to bloodshed and to get on with 
building a new democracy. 


“MAN ON HORSEBACK” 


* 

This first French republic lasted 
less than 10 years. It was destroyed 
by Napoleon Bonaparte, an am- 
bitious French soldier. Napoleon 
raised great armies by playing upon 
the patriotism of the French. But the 
“man on horseback” gave them little 


freedom in return, and in the end 
brought them to military disaster. 

In 1848, France experimented with 
a second republic, headed by a 
nephew of Napoleon. But he, too, 
sabotaged French democracy by 
proclaiming himself emperor. He 
was finally driven from power in 
1870 after leading France in a dis- 
astrous war against Germany. 

The third republic was then estab- 
lished. It lasted the longest, weath- 
ering the storms of World War I 
(1914-18), when German armies 
again trampled across French soil. 
But it collapsed in 1940 when the 
Germans marched on Paris and dic- 
tated peace terms. Northern France 
was occupied by the Germans, But 
in the south, a puppet government 
at Vichy was allowed to function 
until 1942. Thousands of. patriots, 
however, had joined the Free French 
forces of General Charles de Gaulle 
and continued fighting the Germans 
from Britain and North Africa. 





In 1946, after the Allies had lib- 
erated Europe from German domi- 
nation, the French set up the fourth 
republic. Since then». the mod- 
erate center parties have governed— 
through loose party alliances called 
coalitions. It is difficult for the 
premier to hold these coalitions to- 
gether, since the parties differ on so 
many issués. On one point, however, 
they all agree: “The fourth republic 
must not share the same fate as the 
first three.” 


ALGERIAN UPRISING 


What are the dangers that face the 
fourth republic? First of all, colonial 
troubles. In past issues of World 
Week (November 15, 1956, and 
January 4, 1957, respectively) we 
have seen how Indo-China and Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia have broken away 
from French rule. Today, France is 
trying to put down a rebellion in 
Algeria. And the French say they 
will “never” grant Algeria full inde- 
pendence, for they regard it as much 
a part of France as Normandy or 
Brittany. That is why the French 
have protested the U. N. General 
\ssembly’s decision to discuss the 
\lgerian problem at the current ses- 
sion 

rhe French claim that it is Egypt 
that has been smuggling arms to the 
\lgerian rebels, And, after Egypt 
seized the French-built Suez Canal 


last July, many Frenchmen wanted 
a “showdown” with Egypt: It almest 
came in November, when French 
troops joined the British in a brief 
military occupation of the Suez. 

In a way, all parts of the vast em- 
pire that the French consolidated in 
the 19th century are today parts of 
France. All overseas territories are 
members of the French Union, an 
organization set up in 1946. Each 
French territory overseas has some 
representation in the National As- 
sembly and in the Assembly of the 
French Union. But France is not 
preparing its overseas citizens for 
independence—it is preparing them 
to be “civilized Frenchmen.” 

Each day the Algerian rebellion 
continues it costs French taxpayers 
almost $3,000,000! Hardest hit by 
these taxes are the small business- 
men—the butchers, grocers, and cafe 
owners. Thousands of these “little 
businessmen” are still trying to sur- 
vive in France today. Two. years 
ago, a bookseller named _ Pierre 
Poujade urged French shopkeepers 
to refuse to pay taxes—since their 
profits were so small. For a while, 
the “tax-revolt” caught on like a wild 
fire—to the extent that 52 “Poujadists” 
were sent to the Assembly in the 
January. 1956, elections. Many Pou- 
jadists have shown contempt for the 
laws of the republic. They represent 
a “threat from the right,” some say 


French Government Services photo 


FRANCE FIGHTS BACK: In June, 1944, Free French forces took part in the Allied 
landing at Normandy to help liberate their country from German domination. 


Pischetti in the Detroit News 


“FRENCH TOAST!” 


The center parties also face a 
threat from the left. In recent years, 
one out of every four Frenchmen 
voted for the Communists. Basically, 
however, many of these so-called 
“Communists” are patriotic French- 
men. They are merely dissatisfied 
with their comparatively low wages 
and their tenement housing. They 
show their dissatisfaction by voting 
Communist—as a protest. One French 
official said that many “Commu- 
nists” are like radishes—“red on the 
within.” Of course 

leaders are Red 

Moscow. 
following 


outside, white 

the Communist 
throughout — puppets of 
And, to diminish their 
the government is raising the stand- 


ard of living of the workers 


FRANCE LIVES ON 


Despite these probleéfms, and the 
frequent government 
crises, the French clock keeps on 
ticking. A highly efficient civil serv- 
ice keeps the government going 
during the frequent 
premiers. When a premier falls, the 
permanent civil service goes right on 
working. 

And France has lived up to its 
larger responsibilities, too. It is a 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the South East 
Asia Treaty Organization and thus 
helps keep communism in check in 
Europe and Asia. Despite bitter 


“alarms” of 


turnover of 


” memories of past invasions, France 


has extended a hand of friendship 
to the new and democratic Germany. 
Moreover, France remains firmly al- 
lied to the U. S. in the continuing 
struggle to preserve world freedom 
and peace. 





GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


' *Don’t Balk at Salk!’ 


Phoenix, Arizona, high school students help make nation’s 


first mass polio vaccination of teen-agers a success 


“QOLL up your sleeve, Cleeve! 

With this slogan the 
first mass polio vaccination of teen 
agers was launched last month. The 
place was Phoenix, Arizona. More 
than 18,000 students in public and 
parochial high schools and junior 
colleges in the city and the surround- 
ing Maricopa County were given 
Salk shots. 

A large measure of the credit for 
“Operation Polio” belongs to the 
teen-agers themselves. For weeks, 
they campaigned throughout th 
area urging young people to join in 
the parade on “mass vaccination 
day.” 

The drive was a result of a survey 
made by the Maricopa County Polio 
Foundation Chapter. Parents, doc- 
tors, and educators in the community 
had become gravely concerned over 
the distressin news that more than 
40 per cent of Arizona’s polio cases 
were among teen-agers and young 
adults. The County Polio Founda 
tion looked into the matter and dis- 


niation’s 


Tom Keating 
EXTRA! EXTRA! Read al! about it! Edi- 
tors of Phoenix Union High School’s Coy- 
ofe Journal plan special “polio” edition. 


covered a startling fact: more than 
two thirds of teens in the area had 
not received even one shot of Salk 
vaccine! 

Consequently, medical associations, 
parent-teacher groups, and county 
officials got together to study ways to 
remedy this serious shortcoming. 
They realized that the 
basically was to convince parents 
and teens of the importance of vac- 
cinations against polio. The group 
decided to appeal directly to the 
city’s teen-age leaders for coopera- 
tion. The young people re sponded 
enthusiastically. They 
county-wide committee composed of 
student council presidents and stu- 
dent editors. Their aim: to make 
vaccination “fashionable” as well as 
a “health must.” They called them- 
selves “Teens Against Polio.’ 


problem 


formed a 


STUDENTS WAGE CAMPAIGN 


The photos on this page show 
some of the teen activities on behalf 
of the anti-polio drive. The boys and 
girls spoke at assemblies of students 
and parents, at student council meet- 
ings, and informally to friends and 
neighbors. Student editors and pho- 
tographers covered every phase of 
the vaccination story in the school 
newspapers. As a result, every high 
school student became well informed 
on all the details of the Salk vaccine. 
They learned, for instance, that three 
shots of the vaccine, given over a 
period of at least eight months, are 
necessary for maximum protection. 

Students also put up posters in 
shop windows, on bulletin boards, in 
schools, and in teen-age hangouts. 
Basketball and football heroes set 
the pace by being the first to receive 


National Foundation for Infantile Paraly*'s 


vaccinations and to urge others to 
follow suit. 

The vaccine ‘itself was provided 
free of charge by the Arizona State 
Department of Health. 

And the results of the campaign? 
\ success story—nearly 75 per cent 
of all eligible teen-agers received 
their first shots. Second and third 
shots are scheduled ‘to be given this 
month and next September, respec- 
tively. 

Phoenix, Ariz., was step Number 
One in what the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis hopes will 
be a nation-wide drive to vaccinate 
young people everywhere. In addi- 
tion to the annual March of Dimes 
campaign being waged this month, 
the Foundation is putting special 
emphasis in 1957 on these mass vac- 
cinations of teens and young adults. 
So join the Phoenix pioneering teen- 
agers in their call—“Don’t Balk at 
Salk!” 


—YANNA BRANDT 


d i ti 
Nationa! Foundation for Infantile Para! 
IT DOESN’T HURT A BIT! Two admiring 
girls await their turn while Phoenix Un- 
ion’s football star gets Salk “shot.” 
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Name 


Semester Review Test 





This page is PART | of the Semester Test. Answer 
any THREE groups of questions in PART 1.~- 
Total score for PART I, 30 points. 


Group I: NAMES IN THE NEWS 





In the space before each name in Column A, write 
the letter (from Column B) of the item with which the 
name is most closely associated. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 


Column A Column B 


David Ben-Gurion . West Germany's chan- 
cellor 


2. Prince Waithayakon . Red China’s leader 


. U. S. Secretary of State 


3. Robert G. Menzies . ee 
ge , . Israel’s prime minister 


8] A 


. John Foster Dulles 


Syngman Rhee . Hungary's premier 
. Britain's prime minister 
John Cabot Lodge, Jr. g. President, U. N. General 
; Assembly . 
Konrad Adenauer . U.S. delegate to U. N. 
i. French premier 
Australia’s prime minis- 
ter 
. Jordan’s prime minister 
Anthonv Eden » President, South Koréa 
. Nationalist China’s pres- 


Guy Mollet 


10. Mao. Tse-tung ident 


Group Il: WORLD AROUND US 





Write the letter of the correct choice. Each counts 2. 
‘otal, 10. 


l 


When the Hungarians revolted against Russia's 
domination of their country, (a) Russia used force 
to stop the revolt; (b) the U. S. showed no con- 
cern for the Hungarian people; (c) the U. N. sent 
in a “police force”; (d) Russia boycotted the U. N. 


. Which action in the Middle East situation took 


place first? (a) Britain and France invaded Egypt; 
(b) Israel invaded Egypt; (c) the Suez Canal was 
blocked; (d) Egypt was denied a loan for the 
proposed Aswan Dam. 


1. This is John Bull, 
a symbol for what 


country? 





Questions are based on material in World Week, Sept. 13, 
1956 through Jan. 18, 1957. Answers are in the Teacher 
Edition. 


Total Score for Semester Test 





3. Which group of countries are divided half-free, 
half-Communist today? (a) Burma, Thailand, 
Malaya; (b) Gérmany, Korea, Viet Nam; (c) 
Rumania, Poland, Albania; (d) Iran, Iraq, Leba- 
non. 

. In 1956, France granted independence to: (a) 
both Tunisia and Algeria; (b) Algeria only; (c) 
both Tunisia and Morocco; (d) Morocco and 
Algeria. 

. With the admission of Japan to membership re- 
cently, the number of countries in the U. N. now 
totals: (a) 76; (b) 90; (c) 80; (d) 85 


Group Ill: NEWS ROUND-UP 


Write C if the underlined expression makes the sen- 
tence correct. Substitute the correct answer if it makes 
it false. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


—_1. The unofficial winner in the recent Olympic Games 


was the United States. __ Pras EF a 





__2. Iceland has withdrawn its demand that the U. S. 


give up its air base in that country. 
3.. The November national election. gave the Repub- 


lican party a victory in Congress pee Ra 
. Russia recently signed a peace treaty with Japan 


against whom it fought in World War II. —___ 
5. The Kraus-Weber physical fitness tests given to 
both American and European teen-agers showed 
American teen-agers to be better physically fit. 








Group IV: READING SYMBOLS 


What do these symbols in a cartoon usually repre- 
sent? Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


4. This symbol repre- 5. Every American 
sents a worldwide should know that this 
conspiracy ond is 

the emblem of what is the torch of — 


country? 








Score for this page 





Quiz Section, Part Ii Score for page ____ 


Faces and Events in the News 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts 1. Total, 15. 





1. Left are the two losing candidates in the recent Presidential elec- 
tion, and __ ____., The latter returned 
to his job as U.S from Tennessee. His running 


mate, a former Governor of ________-___. returned to his pri- 


vate law practice 


1 phot 


2. These men are the “voices of Moscow,” 


Nikolai ______ and Nikita 
Of the two, the real boss of Russia’s 


Communist party is ad 
He criticized Russia’s former boss, 


Joseph - Wide World photo 


3. Here are the Poznan workers in a 
marching protest against their Red 


masters. In which Russian satellite did 


> 


the event take plac: 


bout 


Their protest was al 


UP phote 


e World phote UP phot 


4. “My name is Jim Le ee Write the letter of the picture identifying the description. 
attend the President's Cabinet meet ———TI am the Communist premier of Poland. 


ings and hand out White House news 


to reporters. My job is Presidential My actions led to the closing of the Suez Canal. 


I, an ex-premier of Hungary, was kidnaped by the Reds. 


secretar\ 





Reading a Map 


Eyes on the Arab World 











SCALE OF MILES 

° sou 
MEMBERS OF THE ARAB LEAGUE 
OTHER ARAB AREAS AiSO 
INFLUENCED BY NASSER 
MEMBER OF THE ARAB LEAGUE 
AND BAGHDAD PACT 

ie MEMBERS OF BAGYDAD PACT 
SARS COMMUNIST BLOC ; 
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Quiz Section, Part Ill 





y, gv" of 
See 


/ 
ff ETHIOPIA mF ila ie 


N Ocean 


» 
‘ . 











Fill in the information to the questions. Base your 
answers on both the map information and on what you 
learned in class. Each answer counts 2. Total, 30 


1. Which one of the Arab-world countries is the larg- 


est oil producer? ~<a 





2. The Suez Canal is completely within the bound- 


aries of which country? 





3. The Suez Canal joins the ‘ Sea and 





i Gelb 


4. The two most important methods of shipping 





Middle East oil are by tankers and 


5. Which continent on the map is the largest customer 


for Middle East oil? “SEE Dee 





6. Which country borders Israel on the east? ——__ 


7. Which country nationalized the Suez Canal? 


8. The two continents of Sane Alls i 
ire separated by the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. 


Map for World Week by Frank Bonar 


9. The blocking of the Suez Canal forced oil tankers 


to take the longer route around __ _____ to reach 


Europe. 


10. The British Mediterranean island of Sei 
was used by Britain and France as a base from which 
to invade Egypt last November. 


11. Which Middle East country is a member of both 
the:Arab League and Baghdad Pact? — —-___ 
12. The largest Communist country having a common 
border with Middle East countries is 


13. Which country, once under the joint rule of Egypt 
and Britain, won complete independence on January 1, 


1956? 





14. The map information suggests that Morocco 
Tunisia, and Algeria are (sympathetic? opposed?) to 


Egypt's plans? Eis eae ed 


15. The country shown to be one of the sources of 
7 . 


the Nile River is ey 





Score for this page 
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Part IV (Skills Section) Semester Review Test 


Test Your Skills 





Oil Production and Use 


Score for this page. 


World Oil Reserves 





(Millions of berrels per dey, 1955) 


{Billions of barrels) 











Middle East 


@ Oil Production 
126.3 


Soviet and 
Satellites 


oil Consumption 





10.8 








Asia- Other 
Pacific Western 
Hemisphere 
Europe United 17.7 
and Africa States 
1.4 29.6 














n Peoria J 


Yugoslav SiT-vation. 


Il. READ THE CARTOON 
Fill in the information. Each counts | 


__. The record 


Total, 5. 


Tito is the dictator of (1 


) 


shows that Tito (has? has not?) (2)__ te < 


accepted U. S. aid. As a Communist, he (does? does 


not?) (3)__ act as one of Russia’s satellites. 
The cartoonist shows him as a “fence straddler.” This 
description (is? is not?) (4 complimen- 
tary because a “fence straddler” means a person who 


| ea 


ll. KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER 


How well can you answel these questions about your 
newspaper? Each answer counts 1. Total, 10 
1. The page on which the newspaper gives its own 


opinions on the news is called the —_. page. 
2. The letters AP on news item mean that its 


source is —__ 
3. On which page is | 


he most important news of the 


day printed? __ : 
4. The writer of a regular column who interprets the 
news is called a Sansa 
5. The newspaperman who writes up the news as it 


happened, without interpreting it, is called a ———_ 


New York Times 


6. The section which indicates the pages on which 


various news items can be found is the — 





7. A news dispatch from U. N. headquarters would 


originate from what city? __--__. 





8. INS on a news dispatch means —— 


9. What section of a newspaper is specially prepared 
to help you find a job? ____->_-__ 
10. In the questions above, we have mentionel two 


news agencies. Can you name a third? 





lll. GRAPH READING 

Fill in the information. Each Souiieie 2. Total, 10. 

1. Which country is both the world’s largest producer 
and user of oilP _-_—_- 

What rank do Russia and its satellites hold as 

oil producers in world competition? ——___ 

3. What world .region is the smallest uset of oil? 

1. What world region has the largest world reserves 
of oil? fs 

5. True or false? The oil reserves of the United 


States are 29,600,000 barrels. 








.«. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Cyprus Conflict 
Dear Editor: 

In discussing your article concerning 
the Cyprus issue in World Week of 
September 13th, our tenth grade class 
considered several solutions. We finally 
concluded that this would be the best 
answer to the problem: 

If the U.N. would select one leader 
each from Britain, Turkey, and Greece 
to form a united council that would 
supervise a government for the well- 
being of all the people, we feel this 
would be a peaceful and effective solu- 
tion. Obviously, it would be difficult to 
get them to agree, but we feel none- 
theless that the effort is worth trying. 

Roberta Fay, Middleport, N. Y. 


But HURRY! March 1, 1957, is the deadline for the Scholastic Maga- ; 
zines Writing Awards, sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. BD 5 wig County, N. M. 


if you have written a short story, essay, play, article, or some poems, Reading the story on “Our Nation's 
fill in th 7 Christmas Tree” (WW, Dec. 13, p. 8), 
ill in the entry blank below, have your teacher sign it and send both | | was disappointed that you did not 


to the 1957 Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. (The complete rules | mention where the tree came from. As 


appeared in the October 4 issue of this magazine—or write us for a | Yo" know, it came from Otero County, 
New Mexico—the area in which I live. 


rules booklet.) We are so proud of the tree! 
Harold Hans, Alamogordo, N.M. 











Remember—awards and recognition can be yours! 


ES Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards—Entry For 


Please type or print all information 
DIVISION (check one) 


Student 
First Name - last Name 
( Junior Division—Grode 6, 7, 8 or 9 








Home Address. 
(1) Senior Division—Grode 10, 11 or 12 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRY (Poetry, Short Story, etc.) 





ST 
School (Full Name) 











School Address 
| hereby cestify that this is my own original work. (Anyone submitting 


plagiarized material is liable to prosecution under the law 





City 
Teacher (Full Name): . 
Mr. - Mrs. - Miss (Circle One) (Student's Signature) 


Principal (Full Name) 
Mr. - Mrs, - Miss (Circle One) 


(Approved, Teacher's Signature) 

















Student’s age on March 1, 1957. Grade 
‘ Mail Before March 1, 1957 


to: SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, c/o Literary Cavalcade, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








Congratulations, Winners! 


Three cheers for ou readet 
All your brow-wrinkling has 
wasted, as you can see from tl 
winning letters for our “How 
You Solve It?” contest. 

World Week congratulates the win- 
ners and awards $5 to each of three 
readers whose letters are printed below. 


't been 
1e prize 


Would 


Dark Secret 


In our October 18 issu 
her friend Liz to help Janet 
so her parents won't find t.. Janet 
thinks her parents’ restrictions on her 
social life are too childish. A Minne- 
apolis, Minn., boy thinks 

Deceiving her parents isn’t the only 
way Janet can have fun. If her parents 
found out they certainly wouldn't let 
her start dating because now they 
couldn’t trust her at all. Sh 
“adding fat to the fire.” 

I think it is very bad to 
to be deceitful because it shows 
don’t think very highly of your friend 

/ 


Janet asks 
laté a boy 


isk a friend 


vou 


1 just be 


if you think jshe’d be deceitful too. 
Also, innocent people, such as Liz and 
Janet’s boy friend, might get involved, 
if Janet were caught. If anyone ever 
asked me to be deceitful, I would re- 
fuse and I'd be insulted that my friend 
even thought I would be. 

I feel a boy or girl shouldn't start 
dating at any set age but when his 
parents feel he is mature enough to take 
dating seriously. One person might be 
old enough at 14 while another might 
have to wait until he was 15. 

Janet might show her parents that 
she is old enough to date by acting 
more adult. She and her parents should 
discuss when she should return from 
dates and Janet must obey this éurfew. 
She should also introduce the boy to 
her parents. Her parents might let her 
invite boys and girls to the housé to 
give her a chance to prove herself ma- 
ture enough to date. Then they might 
allow her to date in groups, if they 
don’t approve of single dating. 

Harvey Leviton 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mark My Words 


In our November 8 issue Carol said 
she wasn’t cheating when she handed 
in last yeat’s book report rather than 
take time to write a new one, thus giv- 
ing up watching a TV program. This 





Are you ever tense? 


When you’re tense, excited, rushed ...most deodorants fail. 
But new MUM Cream keeps working 


You've probably noticed—when you're un 
der emotional pressure, your perspiration 


glands suddenly: get more active. That's 


when deodorants which depend on stop- 
ping perspiration let you down, and odor 
often starts. 

New Mum® Cream works a completely 
different way. It is the only leading deo- 
dorant that works entirely by stopping 
odor. Mum keeps on working actively to 
stop odor—even when you're under emo- 
tional pressure. 


More teen-agers depend on MUM 
than on any other deodorant 
... lt works when others fail. 





prize-winner from Nauvoo, Alabama, 
disagrees: ‘ 

Carol was cheating herself when she 
copied the old report. It was as bad as 
if she had copied it from a magazine. 
I doubt she’d get an “A” on the report 
a second time. Since she’s in a higher 
grade, she would be expected to write 
a better report. She has gained nothing 
by not doing her lesson and has lost an 
honest _grade, 

Students are assigned book reports 
so they will learn. more about other 
countries and different people’s lives, 
learn the many uses of words, and over- 
come shyness in speaking before a 
group of people. This is important to 
every student. Improving your writing 
is also important even if you aren't go- 
ing to college because everyone writes, 
if only ietters. 

It’s wrong to give a school night to 
watch TV if a student thas an assign- 
ment for the next day, unless the pro- 
gram is educational. Then you should 
do your lessons before watching it. 
Carol could have done her lesson if she 
had used her time wisely. 


Larene Wideman 
Nauvoo, Alabama 


Test of Champions 

Kevin, in our November 15 issue, 
wanted to be captain of next year’s foot- 
ball team. He plans to call the plays 
that make him look good rather than 
those plays that mean a sure touch- 
down, and give Charlie the ball. A 
Parish, New York, girl writes: 

Southport High and its rooters will 
be affected by the outcome of the game 
because of Kevin’s decision, which 
probably won’t help the team win the 
trophy. Kevin is thinking of spoiling 
everything for Charlie to make himself 
look good, when the most important 
thing is that the team win the trophy so 
everyone cap share the honors. 

A person who is loyal and will go all 
out for his team should be captain, not 
necessarily the player who scores the 
most points. Charlie might be good be- 
cause he seems enthusiastic about the 
team and could make the other players 
as eager to win as he is. The best judges 
of this are the boys who'll be playing 
with- him. 

It is wrong for Kevin to want to be 
captain if the team members- want 
Charlie. They won't judge Kevin on the 
basis of the last game. They'll look at 
his conduct all season. He could have 
shown he’d make a good captain by 
showing team spirit all season long. 

Lorraine Krzykowski 
Parish, New York 


Honorable mention goes to the fol- 
lowing people for also submitting very 
fine letters; Gail Roberts, Villa Nova, 
Penn.; Carmelita Sweeney, Houston, 
Tex.; Anthony Connors, Troy, N. Y. 





Q. What should 
I do about a girl 
who likes my boy 
friend? He says he 
doesn’t like her, 
but I still worry be- 
cause she chases 
him all the time. 


A. If the teacher 
calls on someone 
who put his hand 
up after you did, 
if someone steps ahead of you in the 
lunch line, and if some girl tries to take 
away your boy friend, you begin to 
wonder where Justice has disappeared 
to. You've been robbed and it’s unfair. 

When someone steps on your toes, 
do you demand in a loud voice that jus- 
tice be done? No, in most cases you let 
the matter pass and try. to forget about 
it. That’s what you'll have to do now. 

If Lora wants your Pete, she'll try to 
get him unless you make life very-un- 
happy for her. You could tell ctuel 
stories about her, tease her in front of 
her friends, or have your friends threaten 
her to keep away from Pete. But if you 
did anything to hurt Lora, you'd dam- 
age your own character, But if you are 
patient and calm about her actions, not 
only will your friends admire you but 
Pete will see how sensible and under- 
standing you are. 


Gay Head 


OQ. When I was in junior high I 
studied and got good marks, but still 
had time to date quite a lot. In high 
school I have to work a lot harder and 
haven't as much time for dating. How 
can I improve my social life and still 
keep my grades up? 

\. Face it. Every man’s week has 
168 hours—no more, no less—to do 
whatever he wants with. If he’s wise, 
he'll discover that every work-packed 
minute yields a minute for recreation. 
All he needs is a plan. 

Start your blueprint with a schedule. 
Figure out, subject by subject, how 
many hours your homework takes. If 
you use all study halls and free periods, 
you'll find that late nights over a his- 
tory book will no longer be necessary. 
You'll probably get all of your daily as- 

enments done before supper, leaving 

ir evenings free for the papers and 
reports you used to save for week ends. 
Thus your week ends will be free for 
u-know-what! 

\rrange your schedule any way you 

nt to, but stick to it. You'll discover 
minutes you didn’t even know existed. 
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"Phot believe [wae ever 
embarrassed by Blemishes/* 
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New! Clearasil Medication 


STARVES BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED...hides pimples while it works 


At last! Science discovers a new-type 
medication especially for pimples, that 
really works. in skin specialists” tests 
on 202 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases 
were completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 


CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 
TO MAKE PIMPLES DISAPPEAR 





1. PENETRATES PIMPLES . . 

keratolytic action softens and 
dissolves affected skin tissue, 
lets medication penetrate 
down into any infected area. 











2. ISOLATES PIMPLES . . . anti- 
septic action of this new-type 
medication stops growth of 
bacteria that can cau’e and 
spread pimples, 








3. “STARVES’ PIMPLES... 
CLEARASIL’S famous dry-up 
action ‘starves’ pimples be- 
cause it helps to remove the 
oils that pimples ‘feed’ on. 











Largest-Selling Pimple 
Medication in America 


(including Canada) 


Skin-colored cLEarasit hides pimples as it 
works, ends embarrassment instantly. 
Greaseless, stainless, pleasant to leave on 
day and night for uninterrupted medication 


Skin creams can ‘feed’ pimples 
Clearasil ‘starves’ them 


Oil in pores helps pimples grow and thrive. 
So oily skin creams can actually ‘feed’ 
pimples. Only an oil-absorbing medication 
.»» CLEARASIL, helps dry up this oil, ‘starves’ 
pimples. 

‘FLOATS OUT’ BLACKHEADS: CLEARASIL’s 
penetrating medical action 
loosens blackheads froin underneath, so they 
‘float out’ with normal washing. So why suffer 
the misery of pimples or blackheads! CLEaR- 
ASIL is guaranteed to work for you, as in 
doctors’ tests, or money back. Only 69¢ at 
all drug counters (economy size 98¢). 


softens and 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send name, address and 15¢ 
in coin or stamps for generous trial size to Eastco 
Inc., Box 120V, White Plains, NY, Offer 
expires March 15, 1957 


‘Yearasi © 
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Debating team 
agrees on merits 
of 


Smith-Corona 


Resolved: That the Smith- 
Corona Silent-Super improves 
grades, gives you more fre« 
time for outside activities. Of 
course! And it’s as easy to own 
as it is to use. No money down 


only $1.00 a week. 
Stop debating. Get one! 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 


| separate sheets, 
| with 


Highest Office in the Land 


By Allen Schoffstall, Girard College H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Starred words refer to U.S. Presidents 





I 2 


3 


o 


y] 


6 











Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maxi 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
leted to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design 
definitions, answers on 
design 
onswer filled in, 
and stat t b d 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
nome, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puztle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 






































Street, New York 36, N.Y 
Answers on page 31. 
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Pocketbook. 
First Republican President 
after Abraham Lincoln 
. Fodder for winter use on farms. 
2. Capital of Poland. 


4. First two initials of 1948 Republican 


Presidential candidate Dewey. 
. Medical doctor (abbr. ). 


. Most modern radios come equipped 


with an AM band and an 
band. 
3. Old English for you 
. Bowlike curve (pl.). 
21. Tree of the pine family. 
2. Christmastide. 


24. Federal Communications Commission 


(abbr. ). 

25. Soil filled with herbs o1 
3. Chemical symbol for iron 
8. Famous actress —_ Le 

lienne. 

31. Initials of famous redheaded TV 

and movie comedian. 

*32. President preceding Wilson 
3. President between Tyler 
34. Initials of famous 87-year- 

symphony conductor. 

3. Initials of President ‘from 194 

1952. 

*38. Initials of 

name ). 

. Barrier across a waterway 
2. A series of things in a 
3. Middle name of President 
5. First name of inventor 

Movie star Turner. 

. Maine (abbr.). 

3. All American (abbr 

50. Chemical symbol for 
. State rel ba by Roger 

(abbr. ). 

. Slow-moving shell animal (pl. 
5. President during World War I. 

. He became President on 

William Henry Harrison 
A brawl. 


grass. 


Lincoln’s wife 


elected 


Gal- 


and - Taylor. 
id Italian 


5 


(maiden 


ontinued line. 
Arthur. 
of cotton gin. 


plutonium. 
Williams 


). 


death 


De G9 bop 


Only President from New Hampshire. 
University of Louisville (abbr.). 


. Football team, Los Angeles — 


Signed (abbr.). 
Electrical Engineering (abbr.). 
Name of this President’s wife 
Martha ( initials). 


was 


. Britain’s Royal Air Force (abbr.). 
. President Eisenhower served in it.* 
. Province of Canada at mouth of St. 


Lawrence River (abbr.). 
This President’s nickname was Old 
Rough and Ready. 


. Body. of assistants. 


8. They spoil many lawns and gardens. 


Ukrainian city. 
He succeeded Harding as President 
(initials ). 


23. First two initials of 6 across. 
27. U. N. Secretary-General, ——__ 


Hammarskjold. 


28. Ethiopia (abbr.). 
. Likely or inclined. 
. Large deer. 

34. First 


Vice-President who became 


President. 


5. Ability. 


. Discoverer of anti-polio vaccine 
38. In 1820 this 


President won 
electoral vote except Gne. 


every 


. Pen name of Samuel Clemens, author 


of Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer. 


. Next degree after B.A (abbr.). 


2. Chemical symbol for radium. 


. To capture (slang). 


}. Temporary pause. 
9. Malt brew. 


A popular dessert. 


3. Initials of comedian who starred in 


Aaron Slick from Pumpkin Crick. 


54. Senior (abbr. ) 
. Initials (also abbr. of first ane) of 


most-recently assassinated President. 
(abbr. ). 


Southeast 








> If you want to see why the Civil War 
fascinates thousands of amateur Ameri- 
can historians, watch “Lee at Cettys- 
burg” on Omnibus, Sunday, January 
20, 9:00-10:30 p.m. ABC-TV. This pro- 
gram will dramatically reenact Lee's 


erals—notably the dashing cavalry offi- 
cer, Jeb Stuart, and the methodical 
campaigner, Longstreet—to work for 
him in the decisive battle of the Civil 
War. 


» Odyssey goes forty fathoms deep for 
sunken treasure on Sunday, January 
20, 4:00 p.m., CBS-TV. Beneath the 
treacherous waters off the storm-swept 
Florida Keys lies untold treasure. Jeal- 
ously guarded by their finders are 
wrecks of Spanish galleons still holding 
ancient Inca gold. Using “live” mobile 
['V underwater cameras designed and 
developed for this show, Odyssey will 
probe the dangerous coral. reefs and 
skeleton ribs of 250-year-old vessels, 
as it spins the romantic tale of how 
the wrecks came to be. Mendel Peter- 
son, Curator of Naval History at the 
Smithsonian Institution, will authenti- 
cate and identify the treasure on the 


spot 


» Monday, January 21, is a big day in 
Washington: President Eisenhower's 
second inaugurationg All the networks 
will give the ceremonies extensive cov- 
I such as that planned by NBC- 
Motorcade from the White House 
the Capitol (11:30 a.m. to noon); 
nistration of the Presidential oath 
id _ the address (noon to 
1:00 p.m.); the President’s parade 
1-3:30 p.m.); and the inaugural ball 
11:30-p.m. to midnight). 


: 


inaugural 


» Watch Tad Mosel’s play “The Five 
Dollar Bill” on Studio One, CBS-TV, 
10:00-11:00 p.m. on Monday; January 
21. It's about seventeén-year-old Ralph 
Moore who is spending the summer 
it a lakeside cottage with his parents 
iider brother, Don. The Moores 
have always been a closely knit group, 
sugh young Ralph, rather than join- 
n the usual family activities, prefers 
fF alone with a book. The play 
tries to explain why Ralph took five 
lollars from his mother’s purse. 


» Our Friend the Atom 4s the Disney- 
land selection for Wednesday, January 
23, 7:30 p.m., ABC-TV. Disney uses a 
fable, “The Fisherman and the Genie,” 
from the Arabian Nights as a frame 


unsuccessful attempts to get his gen- 








for the story. Man—the fishetgaan—casts 
his net into the sea of the unknown 
and nets a tiny vessel, the Atom. As 
he opens the vessel, a mighty Genie 
comes forth promising death. However, 
the fisherman tricks the Genie into 
submission and makes him promise 
three wishes. In this way Man can have 
untold benefits from his find, if he acts 
wisely. You will meet the great minds 
of the past who laid the groundwork 
for modern atomic science; e.g., the 
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Greek philosopher Democritus who was 
the first to think of the “atom” and 
who coined the term itself, which 
means “indivisible”; John Dalton, the 
English chemist who created modern 
atomic theory; Madame Curie, who dis- 
covered radium; and Albert Einstein, 
who solved the great riddle of atomic 
energy with his famous equation. What 
are man’s three wishes from the atom? 
He wishes for energy, for food and 
health, and for atomic peace. 





“SHAKE 
HANDS, 





b 


ey got the telephone job!” 


“I’m the luckiest! Know why? 
Because they’repaying me a good 
salary while I learn. And—T’ll be 
working with friendly people my 
own age! 

“It’s thrilling, too, to have a 
job with a growing and exciting 
industry like the telephone com- 


pany. In fact, it’s quite a break 


for a gal just out of high school.” 


You, too, might want to become 
a telephone operator No exper- 
ence is needed, the pay is good, 
raises come regularly, and there 
are many opportunities for ad- 


vancement. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The rag-doll phone was designed b 


Bil Baird of the Baird Marionettes 


amou 





Those Tall, Tall Texans 


NCE upon a time, hoop tans used 
to cackle at the Southwest Confer- 
ence. In football, baseball, and track 
it may have been great. But in basket 
ball, it was a dud. No SWC team had 
ever won a national crown. Very few 
of them had even placed in the top ten 
Only Slater Martin, former Texas hero 
had made it real “big” in pro ball 
That, however, was yesterday. Today 
the boys from cowboy country aré 


JIM KREBS, 6-8, S.M.U. 
NTIL big Jim came along, Southern 


Methodist hadn’t won a SWC crown 
for 18 years. Since Jim moved up to 
the varsity in 1954-55, S.M.U. has 
copped two in a row and is a heavy 
favorite to make it N 3 this 
That’s what this-boy has meant to the 
Mustangs. 

The fellow who's led S 
odist University to 16 straigh 
victories hails from Webste1 
(Mo.) H. S. In his two varsity 
he has scored, 1,129 points—an all-time 
Mustang record (and Jim still has an 
other year to play!). 

Broke the SWC single-game record 
last year with a 50-point splurge against 
Texas. For the season, he averaged 19.1 
points a game, shot 42.8 per 
played a whale of a game on defense— 
leading the Mustangs to the semi-finals 
of the national college tournament. 

A great trickster in the pivot. Can 
hook with either hand or slide. around 
his man for lay-ups. When opponents 
fall back on him, he can move outside 
and hit with a jump from 20 feet out 

S.M.U. fans are already beginning to 
worry: “What's going to happen when 
Jim graduates?” 


year. 


hern Meth 
t league 
Groves 


seasons 


ent, and 


coming up fast by hook and crook shot. 
And three giants are leading the way— 
6-10 Temple Tucker of Rice, 6-8 Jim 
Krebs of Southern Methodist, and 6-7 
Dick O’Neal of Texas Christian. All of 
these skyscrapers are being touted for 
All-American honors. All three can 
move, snag those rebounds, and score 
like crazy. With players like these, the 
Southwest is sure of making.a splash on 
the national scene 


DICK O’NEAL, 6-7, T.C.U. 
“MOINTS” is this fellows middle 


name. In his first varsity season 
(1954-55), Dick dunked 676 points— 
becoming the. highest scoring sopho 
more in big-college history! His 28.2 
average was fifth best in the land. 

Though T.C.U. wobbled through a 
dismal 4-20 season last year, Dick kept 
pouring in those points. With opponents 
double- and triple-teaming him, he still 
managed to rack up 593 points. That 
gave him a whopping two-year total of 
1,269 points, for a tremendous 26.4 
point average. 

His coach, Buster Brannon, called 
him the “finest basketball player in the 
history of the Conference.” The year 
before, Rice coach Don Suman had 
called him “as great an offensive player 
as I have ever seen.” 

Off the court, Dick is a B student 
studying to be a doctor. At Fort Worth 
Poly H. S., he was all-state in both 
basketball and baseball. He thought of 
giving up basketball to concentrate on 
his pitching, But Coach Brannen con- 
vinced him he could do both. Last 
spring, Dick helped pitch the Frogs 
to the baseball championship of the 
Southwest Conference 


TEMPLE TUCKER, 6-10 Rice 


ED the Bowie H. S, “Jackrabbits” to 

four straight Texas crowns. Was 
named all-state three times, breaking 
every scoring mark in the book, After 
graduation, he played in the North- 
South all-star high school game (1954) 
—leading the South to a big upset vic- 
tory with 26 points. 

As a freshman at Rice, he broke the 
conference frosh record with 361 points 
in’ 12 games for a 30-point average. 
That season the varsity won 10 and lost 
13. With Tucker next season (1955-56), 
it won 19 and lost only 5. 

Tucker was third high-scorer in con- 
ference with a 22.6 point average and 
led in field goals and rebounds. Was 
voted outstanding player in SWC tour- 
nament after setting record of 102 
points in 3 games. Broke all-time Rice 
mark with 43 points against Texas 
A. & M. 

Great all-round athlete. Was crack 
hurdler in high school and is terrific 
swimmer. Topnotch student with B 
average. Son of Presbyteridn minister, 
he does wonderful work for Fellow- 
ship of Christian Athletes. 

HERMAN L. Mastin; Sports Editor 





Wii“ A Tops, don't miss, /MiGood. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 


MIA iA “SECRETS OF LIFE. (Buena 
Vista. Produced by Ben Sharpsteen. 
Directed by James Algar.) 

The Disney studios continue their en- 
tertaining and informative explorations 
of the world around us in this fascinat- 
ing film. As usual in the series, we are 
shown glimpses of strangé or amusing 
forms of animal life—a fish that walks, 
a crab that dresses itself with bits of 
colored sponge, beautiful jellyfish and 
plant-like anemones. Some of the most 
exciting footage, however, carries us 
into a world invisible to the naked eye, 
a busy world of tiny organisms that 
can be seen only with the microscope 
and time-lapse photography. Most im- 
pressive of all is the final sequence 
when the screen slowly widens out to 
CinemaScope proportions to record the 
eruption of a mighty volcano. 


\“\“\“THE GREAT AMERICAN PAS- | 
(MGM. Produced by Henry | 


TIME. 
Berman. 
man.) 


The great American pastime, as’ if 
you didn’t know, is baseball. Here Tom 
Ewell plays a harasséd parent* who 
agrees to manage a Little League team 
for the season—and soon realizes that 
he has taken on more than he bar- 
gained for. 
vant his son to be pitcher, but Ewell’s 
own boy is the star player on the op- 
posing nine. Ewell is personally blamed 
for each defeat suffered by the Panthers. 

It’s a quiet, chuckleful comedy—and 

the end, a fine lesson in good sports- 
nanship, as well. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i A“ Tops, don't miss. ii“Good. 
“i Fair. “Save your money. 

Drama D); Comedy—(C); - Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Wostern—(W). 
ii-Around the World in 80 Days 
(D); Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten 
Commandments (D); War and Peace (D); 
Moby Dick (D); Giant (D); The Xing and 
I (M); Carousel (M); Oklahoma! (M); 
Che Solid Gold Cadillac (C); Secrets of 
the Reef (Y); Wee Geordie (C). 
“The Silent World (Y); The Best 
Things in Life Aré Free (M); Toward the 
Unknown (D); The Mountain (D3; Seven 
Wonders of the World (Y); The Phantom 
Horse (D); The Brave One (D). - 
“The Opposite Sex (M); Edge of Hell 

D). 

“The Search for Bridey Murphy (D). 


Directed by Herman Hoff- 








TV sportscaster Bud Palmer is a sports car fan .. . 





and a Vitalis fan. 


New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


After exposure to wind, water or 
steam heat, Vitalis restores hair’s 
normal moisture balance better than 
leading cream or oil tonics. It makes 
even thick, unruly hair easy to man- 
age. Yet you never have an “oil slick” 


look, 
the greaseless grooming discovery. 
Try new Vitalis — you'll like it. 


VITALIS* HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7. 


because Vitalis contains V-7, 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL- MYERS 








Not only does every father 





FOR YOUR CLASSMATES 

FROM PORTRAIT PHOTO OR SNAP 

@& FOR PHOTO AND GIFT USE 

@& FULL 2% x 31% WALLET SIZE 

@& ON SPECIAL WALLET PAPER 

@ FAST MINUTE MAN SERVICE 
Meets highest standards of photo 
finishing. Guaranteed best you can 
buy or money quickly returned. 


| MINUTE MAN PHOTO, _. 4515 


Box 187, Lexington 73, 

| enclose photo, tobe person unharmed. Please rush: 
(CO 25 wallet photos from oné pose, $1.00 plus 10c shpg. 

C2 60 wallet photos from one pose, $2.00 plus 10c shpg. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 





city. ZONE __ STATE 
"aide puau KING SIZE PRINTS trem your rei! Gims 





BENNY GOODMAN 
WOODY HERMAN 

Vi ’ BENNY CARTER 
FLIP PHILLIPS 

> AES BROWN 

AL GALLODORO 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 

PAUL DESMOND 

LARRY ELGART 


Make your instrument a 


Selmer 


You'll Play Better — You'll 
Get More Out of Your Playing 


It’s no secret why Selmer is the choice of 
s0 many top stars (more than 80% of 
them!)—They’ve found Selmer means 
easier, bétter playing! Let the built-in 
tonal qualit and superb construction of 
Selmer woodwinds and brasses bring out 
the best that’s in you, too. 


ve sa ELKHART, INDIANA 
~ 
| FREE! 





Color booklet describing feotures 
of all Selmer (Paris) instruments. 
Address Dept. G-1)_ 

















After High School, 


School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in vorious career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 


Shorthand’s EASIER 
with the ABC's 


Thank you for your fan mail and 
the interest you’re showing in this new 
feature. We will be happy to answer 
questions of general interest in this 
column. Sorry, but time doesn’t permit 
personal answers.—Ed. 





Q. 1 get a big kick out of tinkering 
qvith the motor of my jalopy and I also 
enjoy. building model airplanes. 1 take 
auto shop and other mechanical courses 
® in school. What career is right for me? 


—T. C. P., Bronz, N. Y. 





THE ABC Shorthand 


Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But be- 
cause SPEEDWRITING shorthand is written with 
the simple ABC’s, it’s better, EASIER, FASTER 
to learn! Be ready for a job in “% the time. You'll 
be in demand, because employers everywhere 
prefer SPEEDWRITING’s accuracy — dependa- 
bility. There are 450 SPEEDWRITING shorthand 


A. Consider a career as a mechanic. 
There are good opportunities for able 
young mechanics today in aviation, the 
auto industry, and in many other fields, 





schools. Consult your phone book. 


SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc. - 55 -W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 





STUDENTS! PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


BE A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTICIAN 


Beauticians are in great de nd every- 
where. Beauty Culture offers you more 
opportunities for persona! and financial 
independence than almo any other 
profession. 


For facts on a Beaut 


National Assn. of Cosmetology Schools 
Dept. SM 3839 White Plains Rd., New York City 





Prepare for a career in 
*« JOURNALISM 
* RADIO 
* TELEVISION 
* THEATRE 


University of Denver 


*& Fully accredited degree program 
For complete information write to: 


Dr.Campton Bell Dir., Schoo! of Communication Arts 
Dept. SS-1, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 








CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA «¢ ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 
PAINTING * DESIGN * SCULPTURE 
Catalog: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa 











MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
* 4-year college program com- 
bines liberal arts and profes- 
sional education. 
* Greduates qualify for N. ¥ 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 











Thor- 

yurse. X-Ray 

aphy in 3-months 
r 


G.1. approved 
Northwest Institute 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 


3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 





Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 35-0830 











X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 


DENTAL ASSISTING 


Rewarding Careers for 
Young Men and Women 


PULL TERM and INTENSIVE SHORT COURSES 
State licensed, raue PL acement, Get book 10 


MEDICAL and DENTAL 
MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, Inc. 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 








Secame a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN ,",1;. 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
T pesitions waiting for Franklin Graduates—one ef 

~~ be of its kind. Free Placements. 
thorough tr aioing. Extensively Equip- 

School. © 
Founded 1919. Write fer Cataleg Z. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
251 S 22ND STREET. PHILADELPHIA 3. PA 


| PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING e SCULPTURE 
MURAL . ILLUSTRATION 





Scholarships (European Study) * Degrees 
Classes January 28 


R. T. Entenmann, Curator 











120 N. Bread, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
[a j= — sia‘ 





including the Armed Forces. Try to get 
part-time and summer jobs working in a 
garage or service station or at an air- 
port. Inquire about local private schools 
that give mechanical training. All of the 
branches of the Armed Forces give free 
mechanical training to the qualified. 
Many industries, such as the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., have apprenticeship training 
courses in mechanical fields, 


Q. I have thought I'd like to be a 
kindergarten teacher but my best friend 
says that high school teaching is more 
exciting. What do you suggest? 

—L. B., Austin, Texas 


A. There is no job more exciting than 
any type of teaching. Why? Because 
you can guide young people to growth 
into fine young men and women! We 
know a number of very happy kinder- 
garten and grade school teachers who 
find their work exciting and challeng- 
ing. We recently met one who teaches 
American students in Arabia. (Many 
American teachers teach abroad—in_ 
Japan, Germany, Turkey, Arabia, and 
other places.) There is a great demand 
for more grade and high school teach- 
ers. Wages are up and many places have 
new school buildings and equipment. 


Q. I think Id like to be either a 
model of an actress but I have heard 
that these fields are very crowded. I 
have red hair and I wear clothes well 
and photograph well, but I don’t think 
I’m what they call a “beauty.” 

—R. §., Flint, Mich. 


A. For every “beauty” in modeling 
or in acting, there are a dozen who 
aren't and often these, more “plain 


| Janes” earn better money. Remember 
that it takes all types for movies, TV 





shows, and for modeling. While there 
are many applicants for jobs in these 
fields, there are always ,opportunities 
for the able and well-prepared. Go out 
for dramatics in school and try to get 
any kind of part-time work in your local 
radio or TV station, Also apply to 
modeling schools for their free booklets 
nm careers in modeling. 


QO. I’ve driven our family’s half-ton 
farm truck ever since I was 15 years 
old. Do you think I_could become a 
truck driver? —T. A., Woodbridge, Conn, 

A. Yes. Also, you could become a bus 
driver or a cab driver if you can pass 
the physical exams. 


O. My English teacher says that éf 1 
want to be a waitress, I'd better improve 
in English but I don’t think it’s impor- 
tant. ~V. B., Toledo, O. 


A. English (reading, writing, speak- 
ing, listening) is very important in res- 
taurant work as it is in any job. 





Schools & Colleges 


The schools and colleges listed below 
offer excellent courses in their career 
fields. If you intend to continue your 
education after graduation from high 
«chool, you should be looking now for 
the school or college which offers what 
you w vant. Write for free information. 


MEDICAL TECHNICIANS 
X-RAY TECHNICIANS 


Our intensive 9 to 12 month courses pre- 
pare students for medical offices and lab- 
oratory positions. Co- educational. Grad- 
vates in great demand at excellent pay. 


FREE NATIONWIDE PLACEMENT SERVICE. 
Write today for catalog SS 
Two Approved Colleges b 


COLLEGE of MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


1900 LaSalle Avenue dail Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
1004 Truxillo Houston, Texas 


“POWERS SCHOOOL 


For Poise end Self-Assurance 
Join alert school, college and career girls. Let John 
Robert Powers’ experts improve your posture, figure, 
weight, walking, wardrobe styling, make-up, hair- 
tyling, speech. social and business poise. Budget-wise 
evening or Sat. classes, Residences recommended. 
Special Summer Pre-Cotlege Courses 
Visit, write or phone Sue me, i es ta Bg 3 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, L 5-01 

















CHICAGO (Qo te 


Commercial Art, Cartooning, 
ACADEMY Apa 
FINE ARTS 
Founded 
1902 


tree catalog 7 
720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





Institute of Art 


catalogue 


1ri4t EAST BLVD. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


proresstonaty 








Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Parliament (p. 5)—A legislative .as- 
sembly. The French parliament, under 
the 1946 Constitution, is made up of 
the National Assembly and the Council 
of the Republic. Except in eleeting 
a president, in which both houses par- 
ticipate, the Assembly is the dominant 
body in the French parliament. The 
‘Council can delay laws passed by the 
Assembly but cannot veto them. 

George Bernard Shaw (p. 5)—Irish 
dramatist (1856-1950), renowned for 
his witty, often critical commentaries 
on man’s behavior. A person with a 
keen sense of whimsy, therefore, is 
said to have a Shavian wit. 

St. Joan (p. 5)—French national 
heroine (1412-1431), called “Joan of 
Are.” As a young girl, she donned the 
armor of a warrior and rallied the 
French nation to victory against the 
English. 

Celts (p. 10)—Inhabitants of ancient 
Europe. Today, only scattered com- 
munities in Brittany, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland still speak Celtic languages. 

Vikings (p. 10)—Sea rovers of Nor- 
way who plundered the European 
coasts in the 9th century. In 841 Viking 
raiders sailed up the Seine and attacked 
Patis. The churches of Europe then 
offered a special prayer: “Lord, deliver 
us from the fury of the. Northmen.” 

“old regime” (p. 14)—The social and 
political structure of France prior to 
the Revolution of 1789. Under the “old 
regime,” the king had absolute power, 
and the nobles had many privileges— 


but the peasants were the ones who had | 


to do all the hard work. and pay the 
bulk of the taxes. 

Napoleon Bonaparte (p. 14)—Born 
in the French: island of Gorsica in 1769, 


Napoleon rose to become emperor of | 
France and conqueror of most of Eu- | 
rope. Britain and Russia were the two | 
powers that finally crushed him — in | 


1815. He died in exile in 1821. 

Charles de Gaulle (p. 15)— 
general and wartime leader of 
France.” 
party politics,-although it is said ‘that 
he would like to become president, 
but only if the office were given greater 
powers. 


French 


Say It Right: 

Rene Coty (p. 5)—ruh-NAY coh-TEE. 

Le Havre (p. 5)—lih AH-vruh. 

Vosges (p..10)—vuzh (“zh” like the 
“2” in “azure”). 

Basques (p. 10)—bahsk. 

Celts (p. 10)—selts. 

Loire (p. 11)—lwahr. 

Marseilles (p. 11)—mar-SAY. 

Guy Mollet (p. 14)—ghee moh-LAY. 
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“Beading the Regord” 
The champion athlete in bed with a 
cold was told he had a temperature. 
“How high is it, nurse?” he asked. 
“A hundred and one.” 
“What's the world’s record?” 


Virginia Spectator 


Modern Mixture 


The teacher wanted to emphasize 
the development of electricity and its 
wonders. 

“Junior,” she asked, “why didn’t our 
great- -grandmothers listen to daytime 
radio serials?” 


“No soap,” answered Junior. 


Wood Wind 








“Free | 
Today he remains aloof from | 





PAUL ARIZIN, 
Nat'l Basketball 
Assn. All-Star 
with the 

a ose Od 


“When you 
play basketball, 
wear a 
good supporter” 


Pivoting, fast-breaking, rebounding 
over the course of today’s fast-paced 
game—can take a lot out of you, cause 


serious strains. — 

No matter what.your sport, »)\ 

you need a good supporter. I] 

And there’s a Bike support for { 

every sport, right where you 

buy your sporting goods. Ig 
Take Paul Arizin’s advice. =i iN 

Wear a good supporter. . = 

wear a Bike! More athletes have S&S 

worn Bike than any other brand. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
The Bike Web Com 
DIVISION OF THE KENDALL ‘COMPANY 


LIGHT the TORCH 
OF A.A HOPE 


HELP YOUR 
HEART FUND 








WALLET Size 2% x 

PORTRAIT QUALITY viren 
Swap pictures with all 

the “extra-special” people 

on your list. Just pennies 

per picture for beautiful 
portrait-quality ny aga 
of your own favorite p _— 
graph. Perfect too for job 

school and all other 
“identification” needs! Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
ainharmed) and money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box 8 5-18 
Hillside, N.J. 


a hurry? Send 25c extra 
for Super-Speed service. 


7 


60 for $2 


84 for $3 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE | 


— 








Gift Wrappings © Stationer 

Costume Jewelry « Gift items 

It’s ary! Show leading & 
Bb, —$1.25—31.50 

Sauer bay. war 





s r rn the 
samples without obligation 
HEDENKAMP 
361 Broadway, Dept. SR-2 aay 

New York 13, N.Y. Salt & Pepper 





File «2 Fiash Bulbs FREE 
Get a flash camera, wrist 
watch, table lamp; over 


Need more? | 





80 other no-cost prizes 
for boys, girls . for 
mother or the home. Just 
sell one 44-pack order of 
American Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds at l5c a 
pack. Write for your 44- 
pack order and Big Prize 
Book. Send no money. 
i We trust you. 
AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 187, Lancaster, Pa, 





NEW, EMBOSSED, DEEP-SUNK 
a ee ee eo Ce 


WALLET 








PHOTOS 
25 for only 5] 


prin’ mo == 

ioe a — flotsh, double-weight studie 
Round cornered ond deeply 

led for thet new "'3-D"" effect. 


2%"x3%" t as gifts to classmates, friends, 


pose ~ or $2 for 60 photes. 


FOTO PLUS : STUDIOS 


L DEPT. S, ENGLEWOOD, N. J 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


{ 
LOG classmates America’s Most 











i and complete line of Modere 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 3, Pa. 





By TONY SIMON 


Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


Items of Special interest 

NEW U.S. STAMP: A 3« 
orative honoring U. S. architects will 
be issued on February 23 at New York, 
N. Y. The stamp also calls attention 
to the 100th year since the founding 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
At press time, the ~design and 
of the new stamp had not 
nounced. Watch this column for 
trations of all new U. S. stam; 

DICTIONARY for This 
12-page booklet defines 500 
terms that are used in stamp collecting. 
A handy and easy-to-read reference, 
it costs 25¢. Send order to: Pot-O’-Gold 
Stamps, Box 643, Litchfield, Conn. 

CONTEST DEADLINE: The U.N. 
stamp design contest ends on February 
1. All entries must be postmarked no 
later than that date. Send them to: 
U. N. Postal Administration, 
Nations, N, Y. Contest judges include 
Reidar Tvedt, U. N. postal chief; and 
Jack Lippert, executive editor of Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 

FIRST-DAY COVER CLUB: it 
mails you an Official U. N. first-day 
cover of each of the next five 3¢ U. N. 
stamps. Postal service fee: $1. 
combination covers, with both 3¢ and 
8¢ U. N. stamps, cost $2.) Order from: 
F.U.N. Cover Service, 160-28 17th 
Ave., Whitestone 57, N. Y. Query first 
if you prefer other U. N. stamps on 
first-day covers. 

STAMP GRAB BAG (shown below): 
It contains more than 500 foreign 
stamps. No one-knows exactly what's 
inside any bag. The stamps, “weighed 
for each bag, were rounded up 
overseas banks, business firms, 
and so on. Price: 50¢, 
H. E. Harris & Co., 
Boston 17, Mass. 


commem- 


an- 
ilhus- 


been 


stamp tans; 


ibout 


out” 
from 
missionaries, 
Send order to 
3174 Transit Bldg., 


color | 











United | 
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Artistic Medal & Badge % 
1 Beekman St., Dept. 
New. York 38, N. ‘ 


‘Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for sta if the yo 
tisement mentions “approvals,” othe Gham 

will send you in addition to any teen, oom po mgs or 
stamps you pay for in advonce, LE. of — 
stamps known as “approvals. " Each of these ‘ 
proval” stamps has a price the marked. ob 
keep any of the “approval” stamps you must a 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return a 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecti 
you should ask your parents: advice before s 

ing for stamps. If any reader feels thet a dome 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of = Mago- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








GIANT STAMP Z00 FREE? 


Snakes. Leopards. Rhinoceros, Zabu, 
Koalabear and other fierce jungle 
beasts, Approvals. Send 1c for hand- 
hing. FREE-STAMP MAGAZINE 
LINCOLN STAMP COMPANY, ji} 
St. Catharines 516, Ont., Canada 





) Big cloth bag contains over 1,00 000 Gonulan 

+ foreign postage stamps—from more than 

ronnie | 30 —» countries in Asia, Europe, 
Anes Africa, South Seas, etc.! Unpicked un- 

\ Swe) Sorted—just as received from foreign 
\ss\ natives, banks, missionaries. Nobody 


} ==» knows what's inside! Worth ey Only 
” $10 at Catalog prices or debe he -$] .00 
1; 


‘MARRS, 3207 Transit Bidg., Boston 











MELD jon ome 10¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 256t ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 


ADEN TO ZANZIBAR! 


special collection of over 200 different stamps — 
Aden, Barbadus, Cyprus, Dahomey, Egypt, PFalklan 
Guadeloupe, Hejaz, Israel, etc. to Zanzibar. Ver aaah 
collection, catalog value easily $5.00. Some really searce 
ones included! Only 25¢€ to approval applicants! Write 
today and receive FREE-—Eisenhower, Grace Kelly and 
Geo. Washington stamps from MONACO! 

_LYLE CLARK, MUSKEGON 7, MICHIGAN 


Camden 

















STAMP COLLECTION FREE! 

More than 100 diff. fascinating, tntri 

guing stamps from Euro Africa, So. 

America, Scandinavia, ‘ikans, Asia, 

etc.. used stamps and unused stamps, you inn 8 ae aes 

All given to approval service applicants send. 

age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD ¢ hss. 

GIGANTIC COLLECTION FR 

lnucludes Triangles, Early United States FEI 
—~ Animals — Commemoratives — British 

Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete 

Complete Collection plus Big Ilustretea 

Magazine all free with approvals. d S¢ for postece 

GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB. Teronto, Can. 

FOR REAL COLLECTORS 
Write Now fora top-notch selection of 
approvals, especially British Colonies. 
You'll get the best from 

POT-O’ “GOLD, Box 643, _LITCHFIELD, CONN. 

Free-Mint British Colonies 

from North Borneo, Caymans, Seychelles, 

Dominica, Papua, New Guinea, rawak, 

Brunei. Free with approvals. 

Viking Stamp Co., 11-G Northern Bivd., Great Neck, N. Y. 

10¢ to approval applicants. Stam 

regardiess of the catalog value. Sheciat 7 AE 





Bargain packet list given. 
S. MORRELL, 203 Fenimore St.. BROOKLYN 25, WN. Y. 


FREE—BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION 
Includes Triegepee— ies United Sta’ ils 
ah ieee ohacte aime 

4 5¢ For Postage. 


Brooklyn 38, 6.Y. 





CRONE STAMP CO., 592 Prospect Pi., 
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Versatility 


A personnel manager asked a job ap- 
plicant about her previous business ex- 
perience and got this reply: “I was a 
secretary. All I had to do was look like 
a girl, think like a man, act like a lady, 


and work like a dog,” 
Phoenix Flame 


A Peor Aim 


A mountaineer took his son to a 
school to enroll him. 

“My boy’s after learnin’. What d’ya 
have?” he asked the teacher. 

“We offer English, trigonometry, 
spelling, etc.,” she replied. 

“Well, give him some of that there 
trigonometry; he’s the worst shot in the 
family.” 

- Balance Sheet 
Works on Crows, Too 


A famous psychologist had bought a 
farm “just for fun.” Every time he 
threw grain into his plowed furrows, an 
army of black crows would swoop down 
and gobble up his grain. Finally, swal- 
lowing his pride, the psychologist ap- 
pealed to a neighbor-farmer. 

The farmer stepped into the field 
and went through all the motions of 
planting—without using any seed. The 
crows swooped down, protested briefly, 
and flew away. The farmer repeated 
the process the next day, and then the 
next—each time sending the birds off 
befuddled and hungry. Finally, on the 
fourth day, he planted the field with 
grain. Not a crow bothered to come. 

When the psychologist tried to thank 
his neighbor for the help, the farmer 
just grunted. “Just plain ordinary psy- 


chology,” he said. “Ever hear of it?” 
Quote 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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it Happens to the Best of Us 


One day there came to a psycho- 
analyst’s office a man of about 50. 
“Doctor,” he said, “for the six 
months I've been so depr that I 
could hardly refrain from ending it all. 
— there something you could do for 
me 

The doctor examined him carefully, 
and finally said: “Physically, I-ean find 
nothing wrong. But I'd like to ask you 
to do one thing. There's a-circus in 
town. I saw it last night, and I want 
you to promise me to go to that circus: 
If the clown who performs throughout 
the entire show doesn’t take you out of 
your Jethargy, { don’t believe anything 
can, He’s doing a wonderful work; he’s 
good for the soul.” 

The man smiled and shook his head. 
“Thanks, doctor, but I happen to be 
that clown.” 





Christian Science Monitor 


“Thanks, but I’m going the other way.” 


Anything but That! 


He: Darling, I love you very much. 
I may not be rich like Joe-Doaks, I may 
not spend money like Joe Doaks, but I 
would do anything in the world for 
you.” 

She: “Will you introduce me to Joe 
Doaks?” 


Canadian High News 


Enemy Territory 


Recently at a concert in Cambridge, 
Mass. (stronghold of Harvard Univer- 


~ sity), Robert Merrill had the temerity 


to sing Yale’s Whiffenpoof Song. When 
he had finished the number, several 
Harvardites responded with hearty boos. 
This brought one member of the audi- 
ence to his feet to apologize for the 
conduct of his fellow students. They 
were “just excited,” he explained. 

“Yes, Mr. Merrill,” added another 
student, “it was sung very well. And 
now would you please sing an Ameri- 
can song.” : 





GOING OUR WAY? 


This is the last issue of the first 
semester, completing your quota 
of sixteen issues for the first se- 
mester. 

There will be no January 25 
issue because of the nsid-term in- 
terval. The next issue you receive 
will be dated February 1, 1957. 

Be sure your ‘teacher has your 
order for next term’s subscription! 











There’s a Word for It 


Absent-minded Prof: “Give me some 
prepared monacetic-acidester of salicylic 
acid,” 

Pharmacist: “Do you mean aspirin?” 

Prof: “That’s right. I can never re- 
member the name.” 


Canadian High News 


How’s That? 


At a Saturday matinee, a reissue of 
the movie Robin Hood was engaging 
the avid interest of a small boy. In 
breathless suspense he watched while 
Lady Marian gave Little John a scroll 
message contained in a black tube. 

“Mom,” he inquired, “what's that?” 

“Why that’s a flashlight, Bobbie,” his 
mother replied. 

“Don’t be so dumb,” her husband 
barked, “they didn’t have flashlights in 
those days. That’s a thermos bottle!” 


Slip Sheets 


Comment 
Sign on butcher shop in London: 
“We make sausage for Queen Eliza 
beth II.” 


Sign on rival shop across the street: 


- “God Save the Queen!” 


Kablecrar 


Sounds Good 


Sign on a movie theatre: 
Extra Added Attraction 


No Popcorn 
American Week), 
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“My Army Recruiter 
got me just 
the job training 
| wanted” 


“He helped me pick my course 
before enlistment” 


“My Army Recruiter sure helped me to get the most out of service. He 
showed me how I could choose my job training course before | enlisted. 
Now I'm in a great course — surveying — learning to be an expert in my 
field. The instructors really knew what they’re doing, and we work with 
the best equipment there is. This should be a swell deal for you, too, 
because the Army has enough technical coursesso that everybody can 
find one he really wants. And the best thing is that you're guaranteed 
the course before you enlist. | think you ought to look into this program. 
dh/Sigi Somes D, Kennemur My Army Recruiter spent a lot of time helping me get just what | 


Army Recruiter wanted, and I’m sure yours will, too.” hh, 
San Francisco, California fur" MN. é 4 


Pvt. John R. Fox 
Parlieo, California 
Graduate, Parlieo High School 


that you will be in that class. And not until after 
how to get the same deal John got. You have high school graduation do you actually enlist. 


over 100 courses to choose from—electronics, If you’re a senior, you can get in on this deal 
r'v— right now! You'll become an expert in your field. 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER WILL GIVE 
YOU THIS SAME OPPORTUNITY 


The.Army Recruiter in your town will show you 








engineering, medicine, finance, radio and 
practically everything. And the course you pick Just see your Army Recruiter and reserve the 


is the course you get/ You get a written guarantee course of your choice—at no obligation! 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 
SS 








* EDUCATION 


NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





Coming Conventions 


From St: Louis to New York, local 
educators are sprucing up to play host 
to major national conventions. The con- 
vention parade gets under way in Atlan- 
tic City next month with the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
Meeting will be highlighted by a dem- 
onstration of closed-circuit video, and a 
speech on citizenship by U.S. Senator 
John F. Kennedy (D., Mass.). 

Coming national conventions include: 

Feb. 14-16: Natl. School Boards 
Assn. (Atlantic City). 

*Feb. 15-20: American Assn. of 
Schoo] Administrators (Atlantic City). 

*Feb. 23-27: Natl. Assn. Secondary- 
School Principals (Washington, D.C.). 

March 1-5: Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Instruction (Washington, D.C.). 

*March 17-21: Assn. Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (St. Louis). 

*March 24-29: Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals (Cincinnati). 

“April 23-26: Natl. Catholic Educa- 
tional Assn. (Milwaukee). 

May 8-11: Institute for Education by 
tadio-TY (Columbus, O.). 

*May 10-11: International Reading 
Assn. (New York). 

“June 30-July 6: Natl. Education 
Assn. (Philadelphia). 

(*Look for Scholastic Booth. ) 


Man of the Year 


Last week, the 
U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
selected the ten 
“outstanding young 
men of America 
for 1956.” Among 
those chosen were 
Car] Erskine, Brook- 
lyn Dodger pitcher, 
Olympic pole vault- 
ing champion Rev. Bob Richards, Ala- 
bama attorney general John Patterson, 
and a 30-year-old Massachusetts school 
teacher named Millard Harmon, 
Harmon, who teaches mathematics 
and science at Weeks Junior High 
School, Newton, Mass., was honored 
for outstanding education work both 
here and abroad. He helped to raise 
money for a new school in Peckelsheim, 
Germany, and has been cited by the 




















Herbiock in Washington Post and Times-Heraid 
“What year are we in now?” 


U.S. Army and President Eisenhower 
for his efforts in promoting the Ameri- 
can educational system in Europe. 
Harmon’s most notable achievement: 
his ability to withstand the tempting 
offers by industry to leave the class- 
room in exchange for a fatter paycheck. 


Louisiana Pay Up 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. When trouble broke out in the 
Middle East and the Suez Canal got 


bottled up, who would ever have 
thought that it would prove a blessing 
in disguise to Louisiana ‘eachers? 
Because of the oil shortage in West- 
ern Europe, Louisiana’s offshore oi] pro- 
duction is enjoying a boom. By June, oil 
revenues will help bring the state’s gen- 
eral fund a $30,000,000 surplus. 
In November, Louisiana voters passed 
a constitutional amendment dedicating 
35 per cent of any general fund surplus 
to teachers’ pay. So there will be enough 
money (for the first six months of 1957, 
anyway) for teachers’ pay hikes author- 
ized by last year’s legislature. 
Teachers with B.A. degrees will re- 
ceive salary increases of from $600 to 
$1,600 a year; those with Master’s de- 
grees: from $700 to $2,000 more. 
Louisiana’s big problem: where will 
the money come from when the Suez 
Canal reopens? 


Wanted: Schools 


We built a record number of schools 
last year—but not nearly enough to meet 
our needs. So says Marion B. Folsom, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in a year-end summary of U.S. 
education gains. About 62,600 class- 
rooms were built during 1956, but the 
shortage remains “grave.” 

What’s the solution? “With enrollment 
continuing to increase rapidly . . . the 
shortages will remain acute . . . unless 
Federal assistance is provided.” 

The shortage of qualified teachers 
was alleviated somewhat during 1956, 
being cut from 140,000 to 120,000. Dur- 
ing this time public school enrollment in 
creased from 30,500,000 to 31,500,000. 

If there’s any comfort in all of this, 
it’s that the Russians are having the 
same troubles. More than half of Soviet 
schools are on double session, with more 
than 1,000 on triple session. The major- 
ity of Russian schools are one-room 
schoolhouses with lone teachers. About 
15 per cent of Russian elementary and 
secondary students fail to get promoted 
each year. 


Wanted: Teachers 


America needs 180,000 new teachers 
this year, the National Education Asso- 
ciation reports. The NEA Research 
Division estimates that 92,000 public 
school teachers will drop out of the pro- 
fession this year because of illness, 
death, retirement, or entering othe: 
fields. About 40,000 emergency teach- 
ers will have to be replaced, while 
48,000 additional teachers will be 
needed to reduce class size. 

Last year, more than 87,000 students 
graduated from teacher education insti- 
tutions. But only about 58,000 will go 
into teaching. Still needed: 122,000. 

The NEA figures that the “average’ 
salary for all classroom teachers this 
year is $4,220—but this varies very 
sharply from state to state. (See chart 
on page 3-T.) Significantly, teachers ar¢ 
finding themsel\es being downgraded 
on the economic pyramid, In 1939, the 
average teacher's salary was 11 per cent 
higher than the average salary of all 
employed persons in the U.S. (includ 
ing factory and farm labor). But in 1955 

(Continued on page 3-T) 














GUIDANCE COUNSELORS: 


SEMEL Ea 











Do your Seniors 
know about the 
Military Plan 

that lets them plan - 
their future? _.1 


The Army Reserve wants you to have full details 
on the plan that protects their civilian future 


military obligation by serving at home as a mem- 


WITH today’s young men facing a military 
ber of a local Reserve unit. Obviously, this serv- 


obligation, high school counselors have taken on 


the responsibility of military orientation as well 
as civilian career counseling. You have done an 
outstanding job in explaining the various service 
plans; however, there is one plan with which you 
may not be too familiar. It is the new plan for 
young men 17 to 1814 written into the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 


There is one basic reason why your seniors 
should know of this plan: by enlisting in the 
Army Reserve they will take only six months’ 
active duty and fulfill the remainder of their 


ice plan offers a great opportunity for young 
men to carry out their educational or other 
civilian plans and fulfill their military obligation 
at the same time. 


There are many other advantages to this special 
plan, and the Army Reserve would like you to 
have a special booklet, “The Reserve Story,” 
which will give you the full details. To get it, 
simply clip and mail the coupon below or con- 
tact your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. 


Ce eee ee eee ee Eee Ce ee ee ee Se ae ee ee ee 
N-57-1 I 

Office of the Chief of Reserve and ROTC Affairs 

Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 
Please send me the guidance booklet *“*The Reserve Story.” I understand 
I may obtain additional copies by writing to the above address or 
contacting my local Army Reserve representatives. 


Se 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
1956-57 Average Salaries 


NEW YORK 
$5,550 


CALIFORNIA 
5,150 


MICHIGAN 
4,900 


NEVADA 
4,890 














NEW JERSEY 
4,880 





DELAWARE 
4,730 


ILLINOIS 
4,725 


MARYLAND 
4,700 











CONNECTICUT 
4650 





NEW MEXICO 
4,650 

PENNSYLVANIA 
4,640 








ARIZONA 
4,600 


WASHINGTON 
4,551 


OREGON 
4,525 


RHODE ISLAND 
4,525 


OnI0 
4 400 


MASSACHUSETTS 
4,325 


WISCONSIN 
4,200 























INDIANA 
4,200 


MINNESOTA 
4,200 








FLORIDA 
4,117 


MONTANA 
4,000 


UTAH 
4,000 


TEXAS 
3,925 


LOUISIANA 
3,475 

















MISSOURI 
3,780 


WYOMING 
3,775 
COLORADO 
3,750 
1OWA 
3,741 
OKLAHOMA 
3,700 
KANSAS 
3,650 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
3,620 


IDAHO 
3,550 


WEST VIRGINIA 
3,410 





























VIRGINIA 
3,400 


ALABAMA 
3,366 


VERMONT 
3,300 


NORTH CAROLINA 
3,291 


GEORGIA 
3,275 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
3,150 




















TENNESSEE 
3,150 
NEBRASKA 
3,138 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
3,125 
MAINE 
3,025 


NORTH DAKOTA 
3,000 

















KENTUCKY 
2,800 





MISSISS!PPI 
TET 


ARKANSAS 
ES A TT 


Source: NEA Research Division estimates. 





NEWS 





Continued from page 1-T 


the average teacher’s salary was only 
4.5 per cent higher. 

Other NEA estimates: During 1956- 
57, public and elementary school en- 
rollments rose 1,197,000. Instructional 
staff rose 55,000. Instructional staff sal- 
aries (including supervisors and prin- 
cipals) inched up 4.7 per cent. 
Expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance rose $15. “Current expendi- 
tures” (salaries, textbooks, etc.) rose to 
$8,633,000,000—an increase over last 
year of $731,000,000. Capital outlay 
(school construction) topped $3,132,- 
000,000—a $317,000,000 increase. 


D.C. Integration 


Four Southern members of a Con- 
gressional subcommittee investigating 
school integration in Washington have 
called for a return to segregated schools 
in the District of Columbia. The four 
(three Democrats and one Republican) 
represent a majority of the committee. 
They charge that “appalling” edu- 
cational, disciplinary and sex problems 
have resulted from integration. 

The two remaining committeemen 
(Republicans from Nebraska and Mary- 
land) issued a minority report pointing 
out that a return to segregation “ob- 
viously cannot be done without a con- 
stitutional amendment.” The minority 
attacked the report as biased and con- 
cerned mainly with “sordid headline 
items.” 

Other proposals made by the major- 
ity: 1. Liberalization of school transfer 
policies. 2. Establishment of separate 
training schools for the delinquent. 3. 
Modification of school attendance laws 
to permit problem pupils to drop out at 
an earlier age. 4. Maintenance of school 
statistical data by sex and race. 

Upon receiving the subcommittee re- 
port, the Washington Board of Educa- 
tion announced that it unanimously 
opposed any return to segregation. Supt. 
Hobart M. Corning stated that such a 
return would be illegal and impossible, 
as well as contrary to school board policy. 

According to the Southern Education 
Reporting Service, District of Columbia 
school enrollment is 68 per cent Negro 
and 32 per cent white. 


In Brief 


Remember the problem of the Darien 
(Conn.) school system—which was 
given an elephant as the gift of stu- 
dents in India? (See “Scholastic 
Teacher,” Nov. 1). Well, a home—for 
at least two years—has been found for 
the elephant at “Old MacDonald’s 
Farm” in nearby Norwalk. The only 
problem now: raising transportation 





FILMS FROM THE 


Vs Ze : 
“Nhs Bs eS 
eo 4 SS 


-_— 


TELEVISION PROGRAM 


now available in 16 mm. sound 
from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Department 


THE LINCOLN SERIES 


A five-part feature widely acclaimed 
for its sensitive interpretation of 
the young Lincoln, filmed in the 
actual locales where he spent his 
youth. 

Black and White 


[] “THE END AND THE BEGINNING” 
27 Minutes 
[] “NANCY HANKS” 
28 Minutes 
“GROWING UP” 
28 Minutes 
“NEW SALEM” 
30 Minutes 
“ANN RUTLEDGE” 
33 Minutes 


THE CONSTITUTION SERIES 


A three-part series, narrated by the 
prominent Boston attorney, Joseph 
N. Welch, visualizes the founding 
fathers’ concept of government. 


Black and White $125 Per Print 


[] “ONE NATION” 
60 Minutes 

[] “ONE NATION 
60 Minutes 

[] “WITH LIBERTY AND JUSTICE 
FOR ALL” 60 Minutes 


$125 Per Print 


INDIVISIBLE”’ 


ORDER YOUR PREVIEW PRINTS TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y 

Gentlemen: 

[) Please send descriptive literature on the 
films I have checked above. 


(0 Please send on approval prints of the 
Omnibus titles I have checked above. 


NAME 








SCHOOL. 


ADDRESS. 





CITY. 
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money to ship the elephant from Indi 


Next semester 
school seniors will examine the dang 
of Communism, as part of 

social studies unit. Charles E. 
State Superintendent of Publi 
tion, said the new cours« 
introduced because teachers tend to shy 
away from the subject 
for fear of being involved in controversy 


Jacob C. Tressler, 74 
English textbooks, died of 
Jamaica, N.Y., late last month 


>The Ford Motor Company is 
210 acres and $6,500,000 to the 
of Michigan to establish a 
center in Dearborn. The center will en- 
able the university to develop coopera- 
tive education in the area—one of highly 
diversified industry. Classroom 
tion will be combined with shop instruc- 
tion and practical work industry 


]. 
Penns) ivanla 


1 speci 


i 
Boehm, 
Insti uk 
be Ing 


was 


tf Communism 


iuthor of many 


cancel in 


giving 
Univ 


university 


instruc 


>To cut down delinquency and traffi 
accidents, the Minnesota 
Parents and Teachers is 
ing “beer and liquor 

radio, television, and othe: 
reach large numbers of young peopl 
PEighteen N.Y.C. 
called for a nationwide 
cessor to School Supt 
who must retire by 


Congress ot 
ctively oppos 
idvertising by 


media th it 


groups have 
sear h for a su 

William Jansen, 
Aug 3] 1958 


civic 


Don’t Miss .. . 


Education Department of 

Dec. 17). Tells nany 
firms and government 
ing bombarded by the requests of school 
much of which 
ld Almanac,” 
sources. 


“Time” 
how business 


agencies are be- 


children for information 
is obtainable in the “W: 
and other common library 
Many complainants feel that the teacher 
should check inquiries first, so that they 
do not become annoying, time-consum- 
ing demands. 

Human Relations Pamphlets, 
pared by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Outlines brother- 
hood programs for intermediate grades, 
junior high and senior high. (Brother- 
hood Week is Feb. 17-24.) Free from 
NCC], 43 West 57th Street, New York 
10, N.Y. 


pre- 


Wings Over the Pacific contest (see 


page 12-T). Write a short piece on why 
you'd like to visit the Northern Pacific 
area. You might win a free trip to Japan! 
Don’t confuse _ this “Scholastic 
Teacher's” Travel Story contest, which 
ends Jan. 31. (See Jan. 4 for rules.) 

The Truant Officer Learns to Smile, 
by Morton M. Hunt in “The Saturday 
Evening Post” (Dec. 15). How schools 
have dropped “cops-and-robbers meth- 
ods” in favor of social workers who help 
truants solve their problems 


| 
with 


VICTOR HELPS YOU 


RESOURCE OF ALL... 


with high-performance 


16mm sound projectors 


Because the effective use of 16mm film programs in teaching depends 
so much on the smooth continuity and technical quality of the sound 
and picture presentation, more and more educators are relying on 
Victor 16mm sound motion picture equipment, Simple to operate, the 
Victor projector features extreme portability, 3-spot threading and a 


fingertip control 


panel. 


And the clear con- 


trasty pictures possible under classroom condi- 
tions, together with Victor’s undistorted sound, 
assure maximum impression and retention of the 


film lesson. 


Choose from 3 sound models: 


CLASSMATE 4, 


AssemBLy 10, Sovereicn 25. For Projecting 
Microscopic Studies: THe Victor MacNnascope. 
And for the Sports Dept.: THe Sitent 16. 


VICTOR, Geimatiegod ejocalin 


W-17 Davenport, lowa,New York— Chicago U.S. A. 
Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 


Scholastic 
[EACHER 


The Weekly News Magazine of Education 
Teaching Guide for Scholastic Magazines 
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TRADE MARK 


By HENRY B. MALONEY 


“A LL this has been my fault. It is 

I that have lost this fight,” said 
General Robert E. Lee, as he ordered 
his troops to retreat at Gettysburg. This 
sets the keynote of Lee at Gettysburg 
which will be presented on Omnibus, 
Sunday, Jan..20, ABC-TV, 9:00-10:30 
p.m. EST. It promises to be one of 
those rare TV dramas that provide 
material for both the history and Eng- 
lish teacher. As history and biography 
it will satisfy the history teacher’s need 
for accuracy. English teachers will ap- 
preciate its literary form—that of epic 
tragedy. 

Omnibus’ producer Robert Saudek 
says: “Since TV has to select . . . we 
decided to do it as a play, as a tragedy. 
We shall portray the three most im- 
portant Confederate characters—Lee, 
Longstreet, and Stuart—during the nine 
hours of the second day of battle. We 
sought to discover the cause of Lee’s 
defeat. By concentrating on the heart 
of the tragedy we hope to touch our 
audience in their deepest emotions.” 

Alvin Sapinsley’s script is dramatic 
in form, written in iambic pentameter. 
Bruce Catton has been the historical 


Henry B. Maloney teaches English 
at Cooley H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


From John Brown's Body by Stephen V. Benet, ill. by James Daugherty, pub 


Lee at Gettysburg 


consultant. The play begins at Brandy 
Station, Virginia, one month before 
Gettysburg. We are introduced to the 
characters of Lee and his principal 
commanders, Longstreet and Stuart, 
and we see the astonishing relationships 
among these three generals. 

In particular, we see Lee’s fierce 
pride in Virginia, the belief that “one 
Virginian can whip three Yankees,” 
which underlay Pickett’s fateful charge. 
Here are the seeds of disaster, which 
unfolds remorselessly from the first 
Union intelligence of Confederate 
plans at Brandy Station to the march 
north into Pennsylvania and the crash- 
ing denouement at Gettysburg. 

Lee at Gettysburg is tragic in the 
classic sense, showing the interactions 
of events and characters and their in- 
evitable result. The play is historically 
accurate, In the scenes between Lee 
and his generals Mr. Sapinsley has 
written as a dramatist and a poet to de- 
velop character and situation. Essen- 
tially, the characters of Lee, Stuart, and 
Longstreet are those described by 
Douglas Southall Freeman in his R. E. 
Lee and Lee’s Lieutenants 

Beyond providing young people with 
a memorable television experience, 
Omnibus hopes to stimulate their in- 
terest in this great segment of Amer- 
ica’s heritage, to show the essential 


ADVERTISEMENT 


by Rinehart & Co, 


motivations of historical personages and 
the importance of character in human 
relationships. The Omnibus series on 
Abraham Lincoln’s early years dealt 
with the formation of character, with 
the factors of environment and inheri- 
tance which determined his nature. Lee 
at Gettysburg shows mature character 
in action. 


Before the Telecast 


History teachers may introduce a 
Civil War unit by providing maps for 
the students to fill in important battle 
points of the first half of the year 1863. 
They then may assign students topics 
on various phases of the war, ideo- 
logical as well as military. The stu- 
dents may then report back to the 
ciass and furnish background for the 
teacher to fit the Battle of Gettysburg 
into the over-all Civil War scene. 

English teachers may review the 
lives of the three Confederate generals 
within a framework of tragedy. 


After the Telecast 

Teachers might let their students 
establish their own levels of discussion 
and then proceed from what they get 
out of the drama. In addition, the fol- 
lowing approaches might be used: At 
what point was the greatest suspense 
achieved? Why is Lee considered the 





hero ot the play? What did the use of 
verse contribute? 

Why is a rigid system of discipline | 
essential to an army? In what ways | 


does Army discipline differ hem the | ite 


kinds of discipline we must practice in | 
school, at home, and at social affairs? | 

In either history or English classes, | 
the Civil War unit can be supplemented 
by Mathew Brady pictures and Folk- 
ways Records’ excellent album, Ballads 
of the Civil War. What is there about 
these songs that engages our sympathies 
in a way a history textbook cannot? 
Also play parts of Columbia’s record 
John Brown’s Body, the verse play by 
Stephen Vincent Benet; Columbia’s 
Songs of the Confederacy; and Decca’s 
\braham Lincoln, a collection of poetry 
ind Lincolniana read by famous poets 


ind actors. 


Readings and Viewings 

Assign a variety of reports based on 
the following source materials: 

This Hallowed Ground, by Bruce 
Catton (Doubleday) 

The Glory Road, by Bruce Catton, 
the second volume of his trilogy on the 
\rmy of the Potomac (Doubleday) 

The Civil War, by Ralph Newman, 
Otto Eisenschiml and E. B. Long 
(Grossett ) 

Robert E. Lee, Vol. Ill, by D. S. 
Freeman (Scribner’s) 

Lee's Lieutenants, Vol. III, by D. S. 
Freeman (Scribner's) 


$925 TO YOU! 


Yes, simply mail the coupon and we will send 
you this beautiful box of 21 deluxe All-Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards. Here are 3 favorite styles 

—tall slims, petite slims and standard-size 
—in one handy assortment for Birthdays, 
Get Well, Anniversary, Congratulations and 
other year ’round occasions. You would 
gladly pay 15c to 25c for each if you could 
find cards of comparable beauty, quality 
and originality elsewhere. Yet all 21 cards 
—with 21 matching envelopes—are yours 
FREE when you mail the coupon. 


THIS OFFER MADE TO PROVE 
YOU CAN MAKE *50° - *100° 


Here is an easy and simple way to make EXTRA 
MONEY FAST . . . by taking orders for our great 
new All-Occasion Greeting Card Box Assortments, 
Stationery and Gift Items from friends, neighbors 
and co-workers. They are so beautiful, so tasteful, 
so amazingly low in cost they sell themselves. We 
show you how to get profitable orders quickly in 


your spare time. No selling experience needed. 
LIMITED INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
ONE TO A FAMILY! 


We'll red the pon by sending you a full 21- 
card assortment of All-Occasion Greeting Cards and 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, |¥ YOUR FREE GIFT 
Vol. III, edited by R. U. Johnson, C. C. | i ne ana a 
Buel and the editors of The Century 7 PETITE SLMS 
Magazine (Joseloff) 


7 STANDARD-SIZE 
The Blue and the Gray, by Henry 





GREETING CARDS 
Steele Commager (Bobbs) 


Robert E. Lee, by Earl S. Miers 
(Knopf) 

Gettysburg, by M. Kantor (Random) 

John Brown, by J. C. Nolan (Mess- 
ner) 

The Railroad to Freedom, by H. H. 
Swift (Harcourt) 

Divided We Fought, edited by 
David Donald (Macmillan) 

Teachers who want a quick introduc- 
tion to the phenomenon of Civil War lit- 
erature might read the New York Times 
Book Review (Oct. 28, 1956) and The 
Saturday Review (Oct. 27, 1956). Also 
“Civil War Historians and the ‘Need- 
less War’ Doctrine,” by Thomas N. 
Bonner in the Journal of the History 
of Ideas (April, 1956) and “A Time of 
Greatness,” by Bell Irwin Wilay in the 
Journal of Southern History (Feb., 
1956). 

Before or after the telecast you might 
show the Omnibus film series, The Con- 
stitution, available from your rental | 
library or McGraw-Hill Text Films. The | 
second part of this series deals with the | 
Civil War period and the constitutional | 
issnes involved.e 





matching envelopes ABSOLUTELY FREE (mini- 
mum retail value $1.25). You don’t pay a single cent 
for them—now or ever. We'll also send you FREE 
Stationery Samples, 1957 catalog and other box assort- 
ments ON APPROVAL. Fill out and mail coupon to: 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., Inc. 
823 Way Street, Elmira, New York 
(In Canada, write 103 Simcoe Street, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR GROUP! 
ORGANIZATIONS! Ask for Tested Fund-Raising 
Plan that has helped thousands of church groups, 
clubs, lodges, schools and associations raise money. 
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ARTISTIC CARD CO., Inc. 

823 Way Street, Elmira, New York 

This valuable coupon entitles me to one FREE $1.25 box of 21 All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards absolutely FREE. Also include spare time Money-Making 
Plans, Free Stationery Samples and other assortments On Approval. 


Name 
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Address 





Zone State 


Check for FUND-RAISING Plan for Organizations (] 











CUPID 
in the 
CLASSROOM 


With St. Valentine’s Day barely a 
month away, why not invite Cupid into 
the classroom to stimulate an interest in 
writing? Mrs. Carrie Stegall, Holliday 
(Tex.) English teacher, tried it with her 
eighth graders, and 
results. 

She and her students discussed the 
as a Way 


reports fabulous 


custom of sending valentines 
of showing affection. They spoke of the 
many characters in literature and _his- 
tory who were famous lovers, listing 
them on the board. Each student chose 
a pair to research and wrote a short 
synopsis of their love story 

Among the sto 
hose n fo. 
study in the “Great 


n Litera 


ries ¢ 


tt yject were 
Hel ind Paris 
and Juliet 
Ro Hood and 
Maid Marian 
Evangeline and 
Gabriel, Tristan 
and Isolde. Icha 
bod and Katrina 
E ‘izabeth Barrett and Robert Browning 

For their material, student 
read the Bible, Shakespe 
opera librettos, poetry, nursery rhymes 
books, short stories, and plays 

Of Romeo and Juliet. one 
wrote: 

“The two richest famili: 1 Verona 
were the Montagues and the Capulets 
They were always fight ind feuding 
One night when the Montagues | 
party, the young Rom« 
guise and was found 
to leave. But he ha 
prettiest girl he had « 

“Romeo and Juliet got 
ly, but the Capulets ran R 
while he was gone. Julie 
cided she would man 
Instead she took sleep 
family put her in the morg 

“When Romeo came and 
dead so he thought, he killed 
side her. When she 
dead, and killed herself. The 


Rome 


Robi: 


source 
mythology 


student 


- 
found 

himself be 
aw oke she saw him 


Capulets 


English teacher Mrs. Carrie Stegall 
and student Homer Fields study der- 
ivations of the love stories used in 
“Great Loves in Literature’ project. 


and Montagues were friends ever after.” 








After summarizing the love story, 
students composed valentines about 
their subjects of study. Here is an 
eighth grade student's 
exchange of valentines 
famous lovers: 


version of an 
between two 


To Paris 
You captured me with your loving eyes; 
I traveled to your city 
And there the greatest of wars took place, 
And I looked on with pity 





When you were killed, it broke my heart 
I didn’t know what to do 

But I went back to my first 
The one I loved from the very start 


sweetheart; 


To Helen 


Your face that launched many ships 
Was lovely as could be, 
And though you caused a frightful war, 


I gave my love to thee 


I wanted you to be my queen 
Until the end of time 

4nd when you came to live with me, | 
You were my Valentin« 


with heart-shaped leaves was 


the characters studied 


A “tree” 
charted, listing 
and the source of each stor) 

Upon completion of the “Great Loves | 
in Literature” project, copies of each | 
student’s work were mimeogr 
distributed to the entire class, to be 
fustened in booklets. Mrs. Stegall wrote 
in introduciion for the booklets, 
ning up the vear’s work in the field of 


see photo). | 


aphed and 


terature 


After complimenting stude1 
récis writing, Mrs. 


| 
| 
sum- 


its on their 
| 
Stegall expressed 
her “complete de- 
light’ with the 


voungsters efforts } 
In poetry writing. D,; 
“At le ast you know 

now, she wrote, 

“that poetry is fun. 

Don’t ever take it 


too seriously. Just 
enjoy it. © 





teen-agers 
who belong to the 


Teen-Age Book Club. 


They re reading 
more books — 
better books — 
than ever before. 
And they're reading 
because it's fun. 
Send for a free kit 
of materials, 
and learn how easy 
it is to start 
a TAB Club 
in your classroom. 


MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on How 
to Start a Teen Age Book Club, to- 
gether with a kit of materials and a 
sample book. 


Teacher's 
Name 








Street. 
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SEMESTER TEST (pp. 17-20) 

World Week's four-page Semester 
Test is bound into the magazine. The 
Test is based on the material covered 
in World Week over the past semester. 
Emphasis, however, is given to news 
and events since the mid-term period. 
Part I of the Test includes sections 
calling for the identification of news- 
makers at home and abroad, testing for 
a knowledge of world and national af- 
fairs, and a section asking students to 
identify symbols which frequently ap- 
pear in cartoons. Part II is a picture 
page which tests the ability of students 
to relate the news to the events and 
personalities in the pictures. Part III is 
a map reading and map interpretation 
test. Part IV is a skills page which tests 
the ability of students to interpret a 
cartoon, a graph, and a newspaper's 
contents. The answers to the Semester 
Test are on the next page of this Teach- 
ing Guide. 


How to Use the Test 

1. Some teachers may want to use 
the Test as an end-term examination in 
current affairs, and use the scores as 
part of the mark for the student’s end- 
term rating. In this case, you can ask 
your students to review the material by 
going over past Workbook Page tests 
and the weekly quizzes on the news 
pages. 

2. Some teachers like to use the Test 
as a general review lesson on current 
affairs. Students are asked to fill in the 
answers to the questions as a homework 
assignment. On an assigned day, the 
class goes over the questions and the 
answers. 

Special note: There is no workbook 
for the unit on France in this issue. The 
Semester Test takes the place of the 
regular workbook page. 


UNIT: FRANCE (pp. 10-15) 


What Is in the Unit 

1. Pages 10-11: The geography, peo- 
ple, agriculture, resources, industries of 
France. Map. 

2. Pages 12-13: A two-page spread 
of pictures touching on various aspects 
of life in France. 

8. Pages 14-15: Brief review of 
French history. The French system of 
government. The “threats from the left 
and right.” Problems of the French 
Union. 


Assignments 
1. Pages 10-15: Make an outline in 
your notebooks with these headings: 


Geography, Population, Agriculture, 
Mineral Resources, Industries, Living 
Standards, Major Cities, Rivers. Sum- 
marize what you learned about France 
under each of these headings from the 
text and the pictures. 

2. Pages 5, 14-15: (1) Who is the 
president of France? premier? (2) Give 
one reason to explain the frequent 
changes in government leadership in 
France. (3) In what way has each of 
the following affected France: (a) dis- 
content among many factory workers; 
(b) the rebellion in Algeria; (c) the 
problems of the small businessman? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


A Filmstrip Lesson 

Geography classes usually include a 
unit on France as part of the regular 
work for the term. If you have a film- 
strip on France readily available, intro- 
duce the unit with the filmstrip. Pre- 
pare a list of guiding review questions 
which students can copy into their 
notebooks. When the film showing is 
over, students can get to work filling in 
the answers. 


Student Reports 

If you don’t have the filmstrip avail- 
able, the pictures on pages 12-13 plus 
descriptive student reports about life in 
France can serve as another teaching 
approach. As a previous assignment, ask 
your more capable students to get addi- 
tional information about France in these 
ways: 

1. Has any teacher in your school 
toured France on a visit to Europe? If 
so, a student could interview the teacher 
and take notes. In planning for this stu- 
dent interview, however, be sure to 
guide your students as to what questions 
to ask and what information the class 
would like to know. 

2. The AAA and local travel bureaus 
have excellent travel materials on 
France. In reporting the travel informa- 


France AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 





INDEX TO APPEAR IN MAY 


The index of the current volume 
(Vol. 29) of World Week will be 
published in the last issue of the 
school year, dated May 17, 1957, 
and incorporated in the index for 
Vol. 30. 

A more comprehensive and de- 
tailed index can be published under 
this plan than under the former plan 
of publishing an index in the last 
issue of January and in the last issue 
of the school year. 





tion, students should be asked to point 
out highlights about the people, big city 
life, small town-village life, favorite 
tourist spots and, where possible, tie 
them in with the pictures on pages 12- 


13. 
PICTURE STUDY (pp. 12-13) 


Here are some guiding questions to 
interpret the pictures on pages 12-13: 

1. If you were the tourist visiting 
France and took the various pictures 
you see on pages 12-13, what entries 
would you have made in your travel 
diary about each picture and experi- 
ence? 

(a) the sidewalk cafe scene; 

(b) the village scene, showing the 
wagon and oxen; 

(c) the bicycle races. 

2. Did you ever buy anything which 
had the label, “Made in France”? What 
item? How did it compare with a sim- 
ilar item manufactured in the U. S.? 
Can you explain why French lace, tap- 
estry, china, etc., are often prized more 
highly than our American-made goods? 


A Geography Lesson 
Part 1. Map Work 

Place a map of Europe on the black- 
board for general reference while stu- 
dents work at their seats with the map 





February 1, 1957.—The Editors 


SO LONG FOR A WHILE 

This is the final issue of World Week that you will receive this semester. 
We hope that your first semester’s issues have been useful and stimulating 
to you. We hope that your students have realized some of the goals you 
had in mind for them when you entered your subscription. 

Our sincere thanks to all of those who wrote to us during this semester. 
Your comments have guided us in our editorial policy so that we can serve 
you better. We hope that you'll again be a member of the World Week 
faculty next term. Our first issue of the second semester will be dated 














10-T 


on page 10. Part of the period can be 
devoted to having students draw a free- 
hand map of France and filling in the 
following information: Major Cities: 
Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Le Havre, 
Lyon; Rivers: Trace the routes of the 
Garonne, Loire, Seine and Rhine riv- 
ers; Mountains: Cross-hatch the Alps 
and Pyrenees; Locate the Atlantic 
Ocean, Mediterranean Sea, English 
Channel; Show the outlines of the 
neighboring countries of Europe 


Part Il. Discussion Questions 


1. From the information on the map, 
would you say that France was a well- 
balanced country in agriculture and in- 
dustry? What clues on the map guided 
you in your answer? Where is most of 
France’s industry located? Can you ex- 
plain the reasons for it? What makes 
the Saar so important to France? 

2. Can you account for the emphasis 
France is placing on the development 
of its water power resources? 

3. Let us say that you were a tourist 
in France. Where would you travel in 
France to see big city life? For seashore 
resort activities? Where would you 
watch the big ocean liners come in to 
dock? 

4. As you watched the cargo being 
loaded and unloaded, what products 
would you expect to be on the export 


TOOLS: for 


CONGRESS AT WORK 
Feb. 8 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: You and Your Con- 
gress (Inf. Bul. No. 4), 1955, free to 
libraries; Under the Dome, 1953, 15¢; 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
News and Information Dept.; 1615 H 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. Mr. Con- 
gressman His Moneybags and 
Watchdogs (Pub. No. 216), 1953, 15¢, 
League of Women Voters of the U. S., 
1026 17th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
Understanding Politics, by R. E. Mer- 
riam (Junior Life Adjustment Booklet), 
1952, 50¢, Science Research Associates, 
57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, IIl. 

BOOKS: Congress at Work, by S. K. 
Bailey & H. D. Howard, $5.00 (Holt, 
1952). Capitol Hill, by D. Holisher & 
G. Beckel, $3.00 (Aberlard, 1952). 

ARTICLES: “Confidence and the 
Half Victory,” Newsweek, Nov. 19, 
1956. “Who Really Runs the Senate?” 
by W. S. White, Harper's, Dec. 1956. 
“Ike vs. Democratic Congress,” U. S. 
News & World Report, Nov. 16, 1956. 
“Democrats Will Run Retreaded Con- 
gress,” Business Week, Nov. 12, 1956. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued 
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January 25, 1957 
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Unit: The Troubled Middle East 

February 8, 1957 
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WORK 





list heading for the U. S.? Being im- 
ported from the U. S.? How did you 
arrive at your answer? 


Things to Do 

1. Have a capable student prepare a 
blackboard reference outline on France 
giving this information: Area, Popula- 
tion, Agriculture, Industries, Resources, 
Exports and Imports. The World AIl- 
manac is a ready source of reference. 

2. Work into this the sug- 
gested student reports on life in France 
mentioned previously under the Picture 
Study lesson. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT (pp. 5, 14- 
15) 


World History classes usually spend 
some time comparing the French parlia- 
mentary system of government with our 
own. Since students usually experience 


TEACHERS 


“Congress,” Time, Nov. 19, 1956. “New 
Congress,” Newsweek, Nov. 12, 1956. 

FILMS: The Congress, 21 minutes, 
sound, black & white, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
Describes powers and duties, explains 
the relationship between Congress and 
other branches of the Government and 
shows procedures by which Congress 
enacts laws and directs Federal policies. 
A Day in Congress, 18 minutes, sound, 
black & white, sale or rent, Academic 
Film Co., 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 
36, N. Y. Members of Congress at 
work in their offices, in chamber con- 
ferences, and on the floor. Also shows 
special school and training of page boys. 

FILMSTRIPS: The Way Our Laws 
Are Made, 23 frames, Visual Educa- 
tion Consultant, Inc., 2066 Helena 
Street, Madison 4, Wisc. How a bill 
becomes a law. Congress of the United 
States, 59 frames, color, Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. Artwork 
describes the composition and work of 
Congress, and demonstrates the princi- 
ple of representation. 


lesson 


difficulty understanding the frequent 
turnover in leadership in the French 
government, it would be wise for the 
teacher to undertake the initial explain- 
ing. Work out a board outline as you 
explain. Weave in a comparison of the 
French system with our own under out- 
line headings on the blackboard. If you 
can find a newspaper clipping that 
deals with a problem that could threaten 
the stability of the French government, 
use it both to motivate the lesson as 
well as to serve as your frame of refer- 
ence. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If a newspaper announced the 
“fall of the French government,” would 
you expect France to come to a stand- 
still? Why or why not? 

2. Does the fact that France has sev- 
eral political parties make for a more 
stable or less stable government? 

3. How could the handling of the 
Algerian situation bring on a crisis in 
the French government? 


Application 

Would you say that the French sys- 
tem of government is more or less sen- 
sitive to the will of the people than our 
own system of government? Justify 
your answer. 





Answers to Semester Review Test 
(pp. 17-20) 


PART |, p. 17 
Group I: Names In The News: 1-d; 2-g;: 
8-j; 4-1; 5-h; 6-a; 7-i; 8-c; 9-f; 10-b. 
Group II: World Around Us: 1-a; 2-d; 
8-b; 4-c; 5c. 
Group III: News Round-Up: 1-Russia; 
2-C; 3-Democratic; 4-C; 5-European. 
zroup IV: Reading Symbols: 1-Britain; 
2-France; 3-United Nations; 4-Soviet Rus- 
sia; 5-liberty. 
PART Ii, p. 18 
Faces and Events: 1-Adlai Stevenson; 
Estes Kefauver; Senator; Illinois. 2-Bul- 
ganin, Khrushchev; Khrushchev, Stalin. 3- 
Poland; poor living conditions. 4-Hagerty; 
press. 5-b-c-a. 


Part Ill, p. 19 

Eyes on the Arab World: 1-Saudi 
Arabia; 2-Egypt; 3-Mediterranean, Red; 
4-pipe lines; 5-Europe; 6-Jordan; 7-Egypt; 
8-Africa, Asia; 9-Africa; 10-Cyprus; 11- 
Iraq; 12-Russia; 13-Sudan; 14-sympa- 
thetic; 15-Ethiopia. 

PART IV, p. 20 

I. Read The Cartoon: 1-Yugoslavia; 2- 
has; 3-does not; 4-is not; 5-cannot make 
up his mind. 

II. Know Your Newspaper: 1-editorial; 
2-Associated Press; 3-first; 4-columnist; 5- 
reporter; 6-index; 7-New York City; 8- 
International News Service; 9-Help Want- 
ed columns; 10-United Press. 

III. Graph Reading: 1-U. S.; 2-fourth; 3- 
Middle East; 4-Middle East; 5-false. 


on page 11-T 





Opportunities Unlimited... 


How the inexpensive filmstrip projector can help you do a more exciting and effective teaching job 


By CHARLES WEINGARTNER 


NE picture may or may not be worth 

a thousand words. Pictures PLUS 
words, however, are a good deal more 
effective than either one or the other 
alone. Whether we like it or not, 
today’s children (to say nothing of 
adults) have become “visual minded” 
through movies, television, and picture 
magazines. We teachers too often are 
unaware of the need to “visualize” 
various aspects of what we teach. 
Isn't this the function of the blackboard 
after allP Why not go a step further 
and utilize films and filmstrips, whose 
attention-arresting qualities have al- 
ready been recognized by both industry 
and the military? 

Unfortunately, even those teachers 
who are convinced of the value of films 
and filmstrips do not use them very 
often because “the equipment is too 
complicated, and films are too hard to 
get.” If you are in a spot where motion 
picture equipment isn’t available, you 
are missing a bet if you don’t use 
filmstrips. The filmstrip projector re- 
quires no special knowledge to operate. 
It requires no technical facilities. You 
need only an ordinary electrical outlet, 
and a flat, light-colored surface on 
which to project a picture. The in- 
expensive projector is within the reach 
of the thriftiest school administration. 

There are many commercially pro- 
duced filmstrip materials available to- 
day. For social studies, such strips deal 
with history, geography, economics, and 
current events. Life has produced film- 
strip treatments of such series as The 
World We Live In and The World's 
Great Religions. The New York Times 
produces current affairs filmstrips. 


Wealth of Filmstrips 


In the teaching of English, there is 
a wealth of filmstrips on virtually every 
aspect of literature. Great world litera- 
ture is treated “visually,” providing a 
photographic record of the physical 
context in which the work was written 
and read. There are many filmstrips 
that deal with the background of the 
writers we want our students to know 
about. Still others depict the geographic 
areas—the regions if you will—that 
specific pieces of literature have come 
to represent. The sources of filmstrips 
such as these are as varied and numer- 

Charles Weingartner is an instructor 
in the English Department of Columbia 


Univ. Teachers College. 


Filmstrip projector's biggest advantage 
Because it can also accommodate 35mm 
for unusual projects in either English 


ous as the subjects themselves. Ot 
course, it is best to check with libraries 
first. Libraries, by the way, are fast 
becoming repositories not only of books, 
but of films, filmstrips, microfilms, rec- 
ords, paintings, and tape recordings. 
Museums of all kinds are also possible 
suurces of filmstrips. So are travel 
agencies and various governmental 
agencies. The British Information Serv- 
ices for example, has a wide variety. 

So here are virtually unlimited 
sources of free or inexpensive filmstrips 
to make your teaching more fruitful. 

But this by no means exhausts the 
possibilities. Many students have 35mm 
cameras which are capable of producing 
a variety and quality of pictures to 
serve almost any purpose—and film- 
strip projectors accommodate 35mm 
film in strips or individual frames. In 
order to supplement writing assign- 
ments about various literary characters 
or situations, some students might pho- 
tograph comparable local “characters” 
or “situations.” Or they might attempt 
the more ambitious project of preparing 
a “pictorial report” to supplement a 
written report. 

Such activities will involve the stu- 
dents more intimately and provide the 
opportunity for them to use their abili- 
ties and imagination to the profit of the 
whole class. This may also help the 
teacher to develop in students critical 
criteria for the evaluation of works of 
art generally, and of literary works in 
particular. For the student who has 
gone through the process of trying 
to decide upon a plan for a “photo- 
graphic essay” can more readily appre- 


Society for Visual Education 
is its easy non-technical operation. 
film, it offers unlimited opportunities 
er social studies, says the author. 


ciate the artistic labor that has gone into 
the preparation of a work of literature. 
This understanding and appreciation 
of the very deliberate process of select- 
ing that which most and best contrib- 
utes to the author’s purpose is difficult 
to achieve in most writing assignments. 


Building a “Library” 

The teacher can use his camera to 
build a “library” of photographic ma- 
terials that become permanently useful, 
and that may be used as a springboard 
for launching students on their own. 
The _ individual cardboard-mounted 
frames that constitute the product of 
the ordinary 35mm camera are often 
more useful than a filmstrip, in which 
the series of pictures is inflexible and 
cannot be rearranged. An imaginative 
teacher can build a supply of 35mm 
pictures to serve a variety of 
purposes. 

One thing that can be done in the 
teaching of composition, for example, 
is to photograph “models” of all kinds 
of writing, and to have a permanent file 
of these pictures. By “writing” is meant 
actual photographic samples of student 
writing that used as “live” 
models in the classroom. 

The use of such samples has ad- 
vantages that the use of duplicated 
copies of writing does not have. It is, 
in the first place, the actual piece of 
writing that the students see and ver- 
bally “edit.” In the second place, a 
whole new perspective about writing 
seems to develop among students when 
they know that their work will be 
projected for all te see. « 
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Wings over the 


Free! 3 ALL-EXPENSE TOURS TO HONG KONG, 


First- and second-prize winners will visit 
enchanting Japan—land of the rising sun. 


ERE’S how. Write between 250 and 

750 words (as a letter, article, o1 
essay), telling why you'd like to visit 
the Northern Pacific area. To satisfy a 
life-long desire? To be a better teacher 
or librarian? For professional or aca- 
demic credit? To gather material for 
courses, or books, or talks? Whatever 
your reasons are, write down 
Entries should be typed and double 
spaced, 

The three all-expense trips are: 

FIRST PRIZE: Round-trip to Hong 
Kong via Pan American, including one 
week in Japan and one in Hong Kong. 
In Japan, the first-prize winner will be 
the guest of the Japan Tourist Associa 
tion and will visit Tokyo, Kyoto, Nikko, 
Hakone, and Nara. All costs for first 
class hotel accommodations, meals, 
transportation, sight-seeing, and gratui- 
ties will be included. 

SECOND PRIZE: 
pan via Pan American, including one 
week in Japan as a guest of the Japan 
Tourist Association. Prize winner will 
visit Tokyo, Kyoto, Nikko, Hakone, and 
Nara. All costs for first-class hotel ac 
commodations, meals, transportation, 
sight-seeing, and gratuities included. 

THIRD PRIZE: Round-trip to Hawaii 


via Pan American, including one week 


1 
tnem 


{ound-trip to Ja- 


Third-prize winner flies to scenic Hawaii, 
country of pineapples and grass skirts. 


in Hawaii with hotel accommodations 
ind meals. 

25 ADDITIONAL PRIZES: Runners- 
up will receive a copy of New Horizons, 
576-page world travel guide prepared 
by Pan American and published by 
Simon and Schuster. 

All trips originate in San Francisco 
and return there. Prize winners will 
leave continental U. S. A. some time in 
May, thereby taking advantage of bet- 
ter weather and cherry blossom time in 
Japan. 

Here are further 
you may win one of these “dream of 
i lifetime” trips: 

Who may. enter manuscripts? Any 
full-time U. S. teacher, supervisor, cur- 
riculum specialist, school librarian, or 
school administrator in public, private, 
or parochial elementary or secondary 
schools. 

Subject and form: Write a letter, arti- 
cle, or essay about why you'd like to 
win one of these trips. Maximum length 
is 750 words, typed double-space. En- 
tries will not be returned unless accom- 
panied by a stamped, return addressed 
envelope, Handwritten entries will be 
disqualified, 

Award: Tours include 
travel from and returning to San Fran- 


details on how 


trans-ocean 


an 
Al Karezynski from Black Star 
Top prize winner enjoys additional week's 


stay in British Crown colony of Hong Kong. 


cisco and all standard travel expenses 
within the countries visited. (See details 
under Prizes.) Award winners are in- 
vited to submit accounts of their travel 
experiences in the form of articles for 
possible use in Scholastic Teacher mag- 
azine. 

Judges: Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board, Scho- 
lastic Magazines (former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education); Dean George Stod- 
dard, New York University School of 
Education; Mr. S. W. Kimura, Japan 
Travel Association; Irving F. Pearson, 
executive secretary, Illinois Education 
Association. 

Deadline: Entries must be postmarked 
not later than March 15th, 1957. Indi- 
cate on entry your position, school 
name and address. 

Where to send entries: Travel Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher magazine, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Travel literature about Japan, Hong 
Kong, and Hawaii may be obtained 
from: George Gardner, Director, Edu- 
cational Department, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza North, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
and Mr. S. W. Kimura, Japan Travel 
Bureau and Information Office, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. e 





How to cross the Pacific and enjoy 


a vit to tfawatt 


at no extra fare |! ®d-> 


On your way to the Orient, New Zealand, 
Australia or the Philippines, take time 
out for a visit in the Hawaiian Islands, 
at no-extra charge. 

Wherever you go in the Pacific, Pan 
American offers the greatest number of 
flights, both first class and tourist. 

And only on Pan Am can you enjoy 
the extra comfort of double-deck Super 
“Strato” Clippers*—world’s largest air- 
liners. First-class President service on the 
Super “Strato” Clippers features exclusive 


bed-length Sleeperette* service, or aroomy 
berth (extra). Or choose thrifty tourist-fare 
Rainbow service. If you wish, fly as far as 
Hawaii on the new “Super-7” Clippers— 
world’s fastest and quietest airliners. 
With the World-Wide Plan, Go Now— 
Pay Later, your round trip is only $25 
down to Hawaii, $90 down to the Orient 
or the South Pacific. See announcement 
of Scholastic Teacher Travel Contest 
“Wings Over the Pacific” on the opposite 


page. *Trade-Marks, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Overseas portion of your trip is now tax-free 


More people fly the Pacific with 


PAN AMERCCARN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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McGRAW-HILL 


announces 


exciting new 


Package Plana 


with the 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
FILMSTRIP 
LIBRARY 


Yours — Free 


@ the handy Aljac 
viewer (Plan 1) 


@ your choice of three 
handsome projectors 
(Plans 2, 3 or 4) 


@ additional! filmstrips 
(Plan 5) 
simply by ordering 
from the extensive 
Popular Science film- 
strip library. 


A Popular Science Package 
Plan to fit every need. 


Write today for full information 


Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send, without ob- 
ligation, detailed information about 
your new Popular Science Package 


Plans. 


CJ Send me also the latest Popular 
Science filmstrip catalog. 


Name 
School 
pe Se 


City. _State 
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England’s Ullswater Lake which inspired 
Wordsworth’s famous poem, “‘Daffodils.”’ 


| 


“Oh, to be in England, now that | 


April’s there,” wrote Browning. Be it 
spring or even summer, you can be 
there if you save and plan now. If you've 
recovered from Christmas bills, you 
should take note of the thrift features 


now available to travelers in the British | 


Isles. Early planners can also utilize 


services of the many organizations which | 


stand ready to make your trip economi- 
cal and pleasurable. 


British and Irish Railways’ services, 


for example, include not only railroad 
and bus reservations but also combined 
rail and motor coach tours, 
motor coach tours, sightseeing tours, 
steamer reservations between Britain 
and Ireland, River Shannon cruises, and 
hotel accommodations in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. In short, one visit 
to a British and Irish representative 
(or your own travel agent) 
arrangements for your stay within the 
British Isles can be handled at 


inclusive | 


and all | 


one 


time. If suggestions on where to go| 


and what to see are what you need, 
folders, maps, and guide books 
available. 


are | 


Three special British and Irish Rail- | 


ways thrift features are offered to tour- 


ists, if arrangements are made in this | 


country. So don’t cross the 


the following. 
You may purchase a “thrift 
rail ticket good for up to 1,000 miles 


tour 


of railroad travel anywhere in Britain | 


and Ireland. Price is $20 second class; 
$30 first class. Channel steamer fares 
may also be included on this 

Bargain number two _ is 
“Nine-Day Guest Ticket” and affords 
you unlimited train travel throughout 
Britain for nine consecutive days—$24 
second class; $36 first class. Check your 
daily itinerary before deciding which 
of these offers will profit you more. 

A London Transport “Go-As-You- 
Please” ticket is the third bargain offer. 


Atlantic | 
and then regret not having looked into | 


ticket. | ‘ 
called a |e=== Mail Coupon Now ==. 


* 
it'sEasy! It's Fun! It's Profitable 


Nl Mae iis 


NEW STYLE 


GREETING CARD ASSORTMENTS 


92 DIFFERENT 
NEW ITEMS 


Have ready cash for 
yourself, group or class 
projects, Just take big 
orders from friends, 
neighbors, business 
people. Sell amazing 
value box assortments 
folks are wild about. 
You make money faster 
with these lovely all 
occasion, Easter, birth- 
day, get well, religious, 
children's assortments, 
gift wrappings and gift 
ribbons. Novel salt and 
pepper sets, gift items, 
Personal Wedding Invi- 
tations and Announce- 
ments are big sellers, 
and money-makers, too. 


YOUR OWN 
SPARE TIME 
BUSINESS 


Profits to 100%, plus 
Bonus. No experience 
needed just make 
friendly social calls. 
New Fund Raising and 
Party Plans help you 
make more money fast. 


OTHERS DO IT 
—SO CAN YOU 


Just read what one 
money-maker says: 

“1 sold $33.00 worth 
of your beautiful 
cards, notes, sta- 
tionery and napkins 
in just five ond a 
half hours the first 
day | went ovt.”’ 

Elaine Atchley, Texas 


SENSATIONAL 
OFFER 


New Selling Plan and 
Special Offers increase 
your income—win you 
steady, repeat orders 
and new customers each 
day, the year ‘round. 


WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES 


Send No Money! Just 

rush your name and 

address for Feature 

boxes on approval, 

FREE Catalog, FREE 

— Personal Stationery 
a Samples, FREE Selling 
New 1957 Tall Guide and all details. 
VELVET If outfit does not make 
DELIGHTS money for you in a 
All Occasion Ass’t. jiffy, return it at our 


expense. ACT NOW! 


New 1957 Floral 


PHOTOCHROMES 


All Occasion Ass't. 


New 1957 
FOUR-STYLE 


Gold Bronzed Embossed 
All Occasion Ensembie 


Fi 


— we) 

New 1957 Siim 
LOVELY 

GREETINGS 


All Occasion Ass’t. 


New 1957 Sparkles 
EXQUISITE 
BEAUTIES 


All Occasion Ase't. 


ow Hen op 
* Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
<< ey 


45 aovcansto 


| WEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 


North Abington 162, Mass. 


© NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 162, Mass. 


Please send me at once Feature assortments on 
approval, free samples Personal Stationery, free 
Catalog, Selli Guide, and details of your wonderful 
extra money plan. 


Name. 





Address. 





State. 
Check here if writing for club or church 
organization interested in raising funds. 


No Risk On Your Part enmnnuad 


City, 








For $3.50 this ticket gives you seven 
consecutive days’ unlimited travel on 
London’s subways, buses, and trolleys. 

The British Travel Centre (836 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y. C. 17) does not handle 
reservations of any kind, but certainly 
does provide all types of information. 
[heir numerous publications include 
attractive pocket-sized folders on all 
regions of Britain, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, hotel and restaurant guides, maps, 


shopping guides, seaside resort guides, | 


festival and country house guides, as 

well as their excellent monthly maga- 

zine, Coming Events in Britain ($2 for 
years subscription). 

Their concise free folder, Visitors’ 
Guide to Prices in Britain, tells you at a 
glance what your wallet must supply 
for trans-Atlantic passage, meals and 
hotels, as well as rail and car travel in 
Britain. Twelve dollars a day is quoted 
as sufficient to cover accommodations, 
meals, day trips, and entertainment. 
But, as with all “round figures,” individ- 
uals can half or double this figure, 
depending on personal taste. 

One of the most valuable brochures 
offered free by the British Travel Asso- 
ciation (336 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
17) is Travelling Economically in Brit- 
ain. Subjects covered include types of 
tours open to visitors, transportation 
facilities at all prices, and accommoda- 
tions to suit every purse. The accommo- 
dation section, for example, mentions 
Britain’s Holiday Camps. Such a camp 
is “an estate organized to provide holi- 
days for a large number of people 
on a communal basis. Estates include 
1 general dining room, sitting rooms, 
dance hall and game rooms, surrounded 
by a number of small. chalets providing 
sleeping accommodations.” Rates are 
very inexpensive and cover all meals, 
sports, entertainment, etc. 

At the end of the booklet is a list 
of organizations which will supply in- 
formation and advice to any prospective 
tourist. Such groups as the British 
Council (which organizes special short 
courses for teachers and students), the 
Central Bureau for Educational Visits 
and Exchanges, the English Speaking 
Union (arranges contacts for visitors 
with Britishers of similar interests and 
professions), the Holiday Fellowship, 
ind the National Union of Students are 
ill listed here. 

With such “helping hands” at your 
disposal, you can enjoy a well-planned, 
conomical vacation. 

—Manrcaret E. McDonatp 


EUROPE for Less! 

58 days * 14 countries * $895 all-expense 
Sailings all summer starting June 1. 
Trips designed for “in-service” credit. 

Write now for FREE information. 
AMERICANS ABROAD Travel Service 


off Univ. of Minn. campus) 
213 University Station, Siancapelie 14, Minn. 





~The fun-wy is pa r 


...2n Britain 





British Railways Club Car 











Gracious service and delightful, “different” foods are a 
part of the fun when you travel by rail in Britain. 

And just think—a memorable dinner on a British train 
costs but little more than one dollar. Here’s another good 
reason to see Britain by rail: 


A Thrift Tour Ticket lets you see Britain at a bargain—up 
to 1,000 miles of rail travel in Britain and Ireland—only $20 (2nd 
class), $30 (/st class). Good for berths and reservations and all 
Irish Cross-channel and MacBraynes Scottish steamer services. 
Additional mileage at commensurate savings. Get Thrift Tour 
Tickets from your travel agent here—before departure. 
NOT SOLD OVERSEAS. 


BRITISH RAI LWAY’S: 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK - CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 


Went “pianning” literature? Write British Railways, Dept. J-1. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 














SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 

oY. guages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by eslleges and universities, these 

travel courses ore planned to satisfy “‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


wecone 


250 WEST ‘57th ST. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 














Fly ROUND the WORLD 
$1995 all-expense 


*designed for youth of all ages” 


Visit San Francisco, Honolulu, Tokyo 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, Calcutta Delh 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, Beil 
Athens, Rome, Paris, London, New Yor *k 

. . with optional side-trips to Venice 
Vienna, Salzburg, Lucerne, Hei idelberg 
Amsterdam, Brussels only $2395 
all-expense. 

Write now for FREE information 


AMERICANS ABROAD Travel! Service 
(off Univ. of Minn. campus 
211 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn 














The Correspondent — 


reporting for 


pamphlet on newspaper 
Send 35¢ 


students and novice writers. 
for single copy. 

E. DICKINSON 
126 Argyle St. Rochester 7, N. Y. 





Refractors — Reflectors 
for amateurs & Professional astronomers. Com 
plete—ready for use—with or without tripods 


$3.98 to $198 up 


Send for free Iilustrated Booklet TS 
CRITERION MANUFACTURING CO. 





a= TELESCOPES — 





331 Church St. Hartford 1, Conn 








$1 iis Kit For Teen-Age Model Builders, 


Future Scientists, Engineers 


for a hun 
helicopters 
color plates 
clip $1 


Includes professional 4-lens magnifier 
dred uses; illustrated book on new 
also your weather guide with sixteer 
to read the sky. While they last. Simply 
bill to this ad with your address 
FAMILYCRAFT 


Suite 111, 2832 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, 


TINT TT BORROW 
$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!—EASY!— PRIVATE! i 

If you need money — any amount from $50 | to $600—cut § 
out and mail this ad for complete deta denti al I 
sf 

— | 


Mich 


B RROW BY MAIL lan. No co-sign 
Completely private. School board, me 

will not know you are applying for a loan 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY mM A iL 

roar signature only . . . Repay in convenient siamehy q 
nstaliments — not necessary to pay on princi ip al during 


summer vacation if your salary stops! pee jetails 


mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 4 


StateFinanceCe. 323 Securities Bidg., Dpt. H-15) Omaha2, Neb 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CIry. 


o 








anusecanscas STATE...nceenwa 











Amount you want to borrow $...._.__._.__._. = 
——— ee 








The Young Traveler in India and 
Pakistan, by Geoffrey Trease (Dutton, 
$3.50), is one in a fiction series of travel 
books for young people. An Englishman 
takes his daughter and American neph- 
ew to India to help him plan a docu 
mentary film. While there they visit the 
famous places of India and Pakistan. 
The thread of story, along with a map 
and photographs, enables the reader to 
learn a surprising number of facts about 
the two countries. Both the new and 
old India are described vividly, showing 
the transition now taking place. 

Fifteen other books in the series 
cover Europe, Australia, and the West 
Indies, and should make welcome addi- 
tions to junior high reading lists. 

-EuLa P. MouLe 
Milby High School 
Houston, Texas 


The Fire and the Gold, by Phyllis A. 
Witney (Crowell, $2.75), tells the story 
of Quentin Seymour and Melora Cran- 
by, wealthy, young residents of Nob 
Hill in San Francicso, Calif. They lose 
their homes in the earthquake and fire 
of 1906, and Quentin’s father, an insur- 
ance man, finds himself near bank- 
ruptcy. In the midst of this destruction, 
however, we see the spirit that will later 
rebuild a finer San Francisco. An above- 
average junior novel. 

LEARNED T. BULMAN 
East Orange (N. J.) Public Library 


Journey to the Center of the Earth, 
by Jules Verne (Ace Books, 354). Be- 
lieving in the theory of the hollow earth, 
Professor Lindenbrock, his nephew, and 
a guide descend the extinct crater of 
follow the foot- 
and are 


volcano, 
steps of an ancient explore: 
returned to the surface in an eruption of 
Stromboli near Sicily, Just right for the 
science-fiction fan. (A TAB selection. ) 
RicHARD J. HuRLEY 
The Catholic Univ. of 


an Icelandic 


America 


The Growth of a Nation, by Emerson 
M. Brooks (Dutton, $5.95), is about the 
American people—their lives and their 
homes. Half pictures, half text, each 
page is a vignette of American life. 
Here you'll find Monticello and the boy- 
hood home of Mark Twain, a chapel in 
California built by a 19th-century Rus- 
sian colony, a railroad engine equipped 
with a water-squirting device to fright- 
en buffaloes off the track. Recommend 
this book for its pictures to your junior 


high students, and to your older stu 
dents for word profiles of Americana. 
—Haroitp Lonc 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S 


Speak Up!, by Martin Harlen Adams 
and Thomas Clark Pollock (Macmillan, 
$3.60). “How to communicate effective- 
ly in a variety of situations” is the aim 
of this book. Toward this end, Johnny 
may learn how to better understand 
symbols, get more out of the mass 
media, speak and listen effectively. 

Can listening be taught? Some teach- 
ers have doubts. But once you look over 
this text you will see that there are ways 
to teach Johnny how to focus his at- 
tention, retain what he hears, and ana- 
lyze the spoken word. You may also 


John Studebaker, Vice-President and 
Chairman of Scholastic Magazines’ Edi- 
torial Board, peruses one of the free 
classroom libraries being awarded for 
best Book Bazaar reports. For details, 
see Scholastic Teacher, Dec. 6, 1956. 


help him to speak better by using radio 
and TV techniques in the classroom. 
Speak Up! has a lot to recommend it: 
Information on -usual speech matters 
like debating and speech correction; a 
unique “evaluation chart” at the end 
of each chapter by which the student 
checks what he has gained; even a short 
history of language. Suggested activities 
are numerous and lively. 
—STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. S. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Of Professional Interest 


North Carolina Drama, edited by 
Richard Walser (Garrett & Massie, Inc., 
Richmond, Va., $4.00). A collection of 
ten short plays written by North Caro- 
linians. Of most interest, perhaps, is 
The Return of Buck Gavin, written by 
Thomas Wolfe when he was an under- 
graduate at the Univ. of North Carolina. 

Evaluation in Modern Education, by 
J. Wayne Wrightstone, Joseph Justman, 
and Irving Robbins (American Book 
Company, $5.00). Current techniques, 
methods of evaluation, tests, and scales 
for measuring achievement. 

—Harpy R. Fincu 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 





Films and 
Filmstrips 





SOCIAL STUDIES: The Roman 
Wall—11 mins., color or B&W. Exam- 
ination of remains of Hadrian’s Wall in 
England; gives characteristics of Roman 
Empire’s strength and weakness. (Jr. 
ind Sr. H.) Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Inventions in America’s Growth 
(1750-1850) and Inventions in Amer- 
ica’s Growth (1850-1910)—11 mins 
each, color or B&W. An old settler re- 
calls the many inventions which helped 
shape America’s growth. (U. El. and Jr. 
H.) Coronet Films. 

A Changing Liberia—22 miins., color 
History, resources, customs, and prog- 
ress of this self-governing African re- 
public. (Sr. H. and Ad.) Free loan. 
Association Films, 347 Madison Avenue, 
Pa, ey &. 


ECONOMICS: Story of Oil Market- 
ing—27 mins., color. Newest release in 
‘This Is Oil” film series. Tells how oil 
is distributéd and sold. Explains effects 
of competition and need for efficient 
marketing. Outlines job opportunities. 
Ir. and Sr. H., Ad.) Shell Oil Film Li- 
brary, 50 West 50th St., N. Y. C. 20. 

Introduction to Rubber—53 frs. Rub- 
ber industry in our economy. Science, 
production and use of real and synthetic 
rubber; making a typical rubber prod- 
uct (U. El. and Jr. H.) Free from 
Teachers Library, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. 19. 


Managing Your Money Series—6 film- 
strips, color, about 45 frs. each. Earn- 


ing Your Money, Paying Your Bills, 
Spending Your Money, Borrowing 
Money, Making Money Work for You, 
Buying Insurance. (U. El. and Jr. H.) 
Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 


SCIENCE: Science in Action Series— 
10 films, 23 mins. each. Taken from the 
award-winning educational TV _pro- 
grams of the California Academy of 
Sciences. Features guest scientists pre- 
senting outstanding scientific achieve- 
ments. Bird Behavior, Miracle Mate- 
rials, Oxygen, Religious Archaeology, 
Science of Money, Solar Energy, Story 
of Painting, Termites, Wheels and Rails, 
Work Energy and Power. (Jr. and Sr. 


H., Ad.) Almanac Films, 516 Fifth Ave., | 


N. Y. C. 36. 
. 

The Audubon Screen Tours are un- 
derway in 200 cities in the United States 
and Canada. These tours, designed to 
promote wildlife protection and con- 
servation, are presented from October 


through May by various local organi- | 
Each tour presents a well- | 


zations. 
known naturalist with his own color 


wildlife motion pictures. Programs in- | 


clude such titles as Between the Tides, 
Hawaii, U.S.A., Outlaws in Nature, and 


Penguin Summer. 1957-58 bookings are | 


now being arranged by the National 

Audubon Society, Screen Tours Dept., 

1130 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
—VERA FALCONER 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since purchase 
and rental prices vary with locale, none are 
shown here. Key to grade levels: U. El. 
(Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior High); 
Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult). 








New Materials 














MARIONETTES—by Mildred M. Os- 
good. Nineteen-page illustrated booklet 
shows how to make and string marion- 
ettes and build a marionette stage. Also 


includes a short history of puppetry and ~ 


a bibliography. Write Arts Cooperative 
Service, 322 East 23rd Street, New 
York City (75 cents). 

LIBERTY AND SECURITY—published 
by the League of Women Voters. An 
analysis of our Federal Loyalty-Security 
Programs: “origins, operations, and im- 
provements which have been proposed.” 
Of special interest: a glossary of loyalty- 
security terms, discussion questions, and 
suggested reading. Write League at 
1026 17th Street, NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. (25 cents). 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Prepar- 


ing to teach exceptional or handicapped 
students? Two new Office of Educa- 


tion pamphlets will be particularly use- | 
ful to you: College and University Pro- | 


grams for the Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children (35 cents), 
and State Certification Requirements 
for Teachers of Exceptional Children 
(25 cents). Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


INTEGRATION NORTH AND 
SOUTH—by David Loth and Harold 
Fleming, published by the Fund for 
the Republic. Book is divided into two 
parts. Loth describes integration in the 
North, and Fleming the South. Areas 
covered include: education, employ- 
ment, housing, public accommodations, 
recreation, and religion. Order from 
Meridian Books, 17 Union Square West, 
New York 3, N. Y. (40 cents). 




















NOW COMPLETED 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


30 brilliant, historically ac- 

curate filmstrip documents 

visualizing the complete cav- 

alcade of America from the 

early American Indian to the 

present day. 

* oo * 
This extraordinary series, five 
years in the making, reflects the 
meticulous, scholarly efforts of 
noted historians, visual educa- 
tion specialists and technical ex- 
perts. Authorities agree we have 
created a comprehensive and 
useful teaching tool without 
equal in the field of American 
history. Here the story of our 
Country comes to life through 
the double impact of authentic, 
contemporary pictures and in- 
terest-compelling captions. The 
study of American history be- 
comes a realistic, personal ex- 
perience and leaves a deep and 
lasting impression. 
Each of the 30 units is accom- 
panied by a professionally-writ- 
ten, illustrated Teachers’ Guide 
containing fascinating sidelights 
and background information 
which further assures the edu- 
cational effectiveness of the 
series. 
Carefully planned—masterfully 
executed—THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA FILMSTRIPS have 
already been approved and 
adopted by leading Boards of 
Education and successfully inte- 
grated into the courses of study, 
at different levels. 
1K * * 
YOUR PROGRAM WILL BE FURTHER 


ENRICHED BY YALE’S FAMOUS 
PUBLICATIONS: 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


15 vols. 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


56 vols. 


Both series are recommended in 
all important book lists and 
both are widely endorsed as the 
best for reference in American 
history. 
Order now these outstanding 
filmstrips and books with 
complete confidence that you 
will achieve remarkably ef- 
fective classroom results. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Early English Ballads (Folkways), as 
read by Kathleen Danson Read, should 
prove useful in the classroom. Many 
of the ballads customarily reprinted in 
high school anthologies have been in- 
cluded: “Bonny Barbara Allen,” “The 
Farmer’s Curst Wife,” “Get Up and 
Bar the Door,” and “Lord Randal.” 
There are nine others, including one 
from Robin Hood. The traditional 
themes of unrequited love, domestic 
incident, historical event, and the super- 
natural are represented. 

At first playing, the spoken version— 
instead of the customary musical ren- 
dition—seems a liability, Ballad read- 
ing often adopts a tone of pretension 
which ballad singing rarely aspires to. 
However, Miss Read’s spoken versions, 
especially on replaying, appear quite 
suited to a classroom presentation of the 
ballad as a literary form. The narrative 
aspects of the ballad receive dramatic 
emphasis. 

With adroit characterization, Miss 
Read portrays the questioning husband. 
the clever wife, the tormented lover, 
the haughty lord. The record captures 
the wry humor, the pathos, and the 
dignity which have made ballads sig 
nificant in our literature. 

—AUDREY 
Champaign, II] 


Hopcins 


The Tragieal History of Dr. Faustus 
(Caedmon), although written by Chris- 
topher Marlowe just before Shake- 
speare’s zenith, nevertheless has much 
relevance to our modern world. In Dr. 
Faustus we can see the scientific spirit 
personified without a spiritual heart. 
The play itself is a grim reminder of 
what may befall those who presume to 
place extreme emphasis on knowledge 
for knowledge’s sake. 

In a senior English class, the re- 
sourceful teacher will Marlowe's 
play in connection with the study of 
such essays as Norman Cousins’ “The 
First Citizens of the Atomic Age,” 
William Faulkner’s “Nobel Prize Ac- 
ceptance Speech” and John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima. Underlying all these works 
is the question of how far science can 
go in preserving human values—or de- 
stroying them. Hawthorne’s thoughtful 
short story, “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” 
and Stephen Vincent Benet’s short story, 
“By the Waters of Babylon” are also 
relevant. 

Worth mention 
poetry as a forerunner of Shakespeare’s. 
Cast members read the lines well and 


use 


too is Marlowe's 


clearly. 

Curiously, you'll also find the line 
“Che sera sera” in Faustus—long before 
Doris Day and the popular song—which 
should show your more skeptical young 
people that literature has uses for more 
things than assignment and study. 

—STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. S. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Phe 


MATERIALS 


——1!. AMERICANS ABROAD 
p. 15-T, Information on European trips for 
“in-service” credit. 
p. 16-T, Information on 
flight 


round the world 


——2. ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC., p. 7-T 
Free box of all-occasion greeting cards, 
catalogue, samples, fund-raising plan for 
organizations. 


—~3. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 15-T 


Literature for planning your vacation 
——4. CRITERION MANUFACTURING CO., p 
SP Booklet TS on telescopes 
——5. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, p. 2-T 


“The Reserve Story,’ booklet for guidance 
counselors. 


Please Print 
Name 
School 
Address_ 


0 ES See 
This coupon valid for two months 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
ill receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


—6. McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO 
p. 3-T, Descriptive literature on 
films. 

p. 14-T, Information on new Popular Science 
Package Plans; Popular Science filmstrip 
catalogue. 

——7. NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, p. 20-T 
Free Audubon Nature Program Album with 
protective case, 30 color prints, ‘Fun with 
Birds,’ illustrated “Book of Nature Activi- 
ties.” 
Audubon’'s Nature Program.) 


Omnibus 


(See back cover for details on joining 


14-T 
Catalogue, samples, selling guide, and de 
tails on extra money plan. 


__.9. VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH, p. 4-T 
Folder on 16 mm sound projector 


See p. 16-T for State Finance Co. coupon 


__—Grade 


___No. of Pupils__ 


Zone____ State met ) 
Jan. 18, 1957 
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Free Period | 





Caveat Emptor: A customer at the 
counter of a Post Office stationery shop 
said he would like to buy a good foun- 
tain pen. The young lady assistant 
handed him one, and, to try the nib, 
he wrote the words “Tempus Fugit” 
several times on a sheet of paper. After 
a minute or two the assistant, rather 
intrigued but intending to be helpful, 
handed him another pen saying, “Would 
you care to try this one, Mr. Fugit?” 

Post Office Magazine, England. 


Style: “I write every paragraph four 
times,” says Margery Allingham. “Once 
to get my. meaning down, once to put 
in anything I left out, once to take 
out anything that seems unnecessary, 
and once to make the whole thing 
sound as if I had only just thought 
of it.” 


Language: A group of alumni once 
asked a Lafayette College professor 
why undergrads were compelled to take 
so many English courses. He replied, 
“In order to teach them a language 
other than their own.”—Minnesota Jour- 
nal of Education. 


Live Wire: Composer Deems Taylor, 
presiding at National Press Club lunch- 
eon for ASCAP: “The only use for a 
toastmaster is that he’s the punk to set 
off the fireworks.” 


Modern Age: If Lincoln were alive 
today, he wouldn’t have such a hard 
time getting an education. His height 
would entitle him to a basketball schol- 
arship.—Peoria (Ill.) Journal. 


It Makes Scents: Two high school 
students had just left a theatre, and 
judging from their expressions, the pic- 
ture must have been a poor one. “It 
certainly is wonderful how movies have 
progressed,” said the first. “How do 
you mean?” asked the second, “Well, 
first there were silent pictures, then the 
talkies, and now this one smells!” 


To the Point: A British fledgling 
reporter had been reprimanded for his 
overlong accounts and told to be brief. 
His next story was turned in as fol- 
lows: “A shocking incident occurred 
last night. Sir Reggy Blank, a guest at 
Lady Briny’s ball, complained of feeling 
ill, took his coat, his departure, no 
notice of his friends, a taxi, a pistol 
from his pocket and, finally, his life. 
Nice chap. Regrets and all that.”—John 
Canning, Jr. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY JANUARY 16 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Mrs. Leila 
Anderson, a circuit-riding rural minis- 
ter from Minnesota. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: For 
the show’s 300th production, George 
Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the Man.” 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
Earl Thiesen continues instruction on 
how to take snapshots while aiming 
cameras at animals in the San Diego Zoo. 
30 p.m. (CBS) Update: A three-week 
study of the Middle East beginning with 
Israel. Jan. 23: Egypt. Jan. 30: Suez. 
The Israel program will expiain the pol- 
icy of universal conscription. There will 
be an analysis of the country’s cultural 
life and a visit to a collective farm. 


THURSDAY JANUARY 17 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: An interview 
with Max Rabb, secretary to the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
The Japanese foreign correspondent, 
George Nagata, visits a Tokyo circus. 


FRIDAY JANUARY 18 


8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Crossroads: “The 
Patton Prayer,” tells of 3rd Army Chap- 
lain Gen. James H. O’Neil’s role in 
shaping the strategy of the late Gen. 
George (“Blood and Guts”) Patton. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) On Trial: “Libel in 
the Wax Museum,” in which a man dis- 
covers that he is represented in a wax 
museum exhibit of a murder that he 
was involved in. He tries to have the ex- 
hibit removed from the museum to pro- 
test his innocence. 


SATURDAY JANUARY 19 


12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don 
Herbert’s contract has been renewed! 
Sponsors are thinking about making 
films of his shows available to schools. 
Write Don Herbert, Prism Productions, 
220 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, if you 
would be interested in using such films. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Buccaneers: Dan 
Tempest’s cabin boy, Dickon, poses as a 
gentlemanly peer of the realm. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Jerry Lewis Stars: 
This zany’s first TV solo. Ask your stu- 
dents for a theme comparing the comic 
strategies of Lewis and Ernie Kovacs, 
whose single shot, half-hour show fol- 
lows on NBC-TV, 10:00 p.m. Interest 
your students in the January TAB selec- 
tion, “Best TV Humor.” 


SUNDAY JANUARY 20 


11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: A 
special hour-long show on the Inaugur- 
ation, including a visit to the Rotunda 
and Statuary Hall of the Capitol, a 
visual essay on the traditional pomp 
and circumstance accompanying the 
ceremony, a cutaway to the White House 
for Eisenhower’s private oath-taking, a 
visit to the Lincoln Memorial where 
Sonny Fox will read the Second Inau- 
gural, and a camera’s eye view of city 
landmarks from the top of Washington 
Monument. Jan. 27: The reconstruction 
of dinosaurs, from New York’s Museum 


of Natural History. Feb. 3: Modern 
dance with Jose Limon, from Juilliard 
School of Music. Feb. 10: Edison’s 
Laboratory, W. Orange, N.J. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in C major, for 
strings, cembalo and two mandolins; 
Prokofieff’s Violin Concerto No. 2, G 
minor, Isaac Stern, violinist; Sibelius’ 
Symphony No. 5. Leonard Bernstein 
conducting. 


Child triumphs over deafness on ‘‘Tele- 
phone Time” Sunday, Jan. 20 (CBS-TV). 


(CBS-TV) The Last Word: Dr. Bergen 
Evans’ “court of appeals” for all ques- 
tions and arguments about the English 
language. Evans will moderate a differ- 
ent panel of experts and celebrities 
each week to answer viewers’ questions 
about language. Program is said to 
the first self-help project in the use of 
the English language, aimed at increas- 
ing word power, vocabulary, and usage. 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Odyssey: “Forty Fath- 
oms Deep,” a program on the sunken 
treasure in the treacherous waters off 
the storm-swept Florida Keys. Several 
250-year-old Spanish galleons still hold- 
ing Inca gold will be probed by special 
underwater TV cameras. Jan. 27: “The 
Devil in Salem,” is the story of Ann 
Pudeator, hanged 260 years ago for 
witchcraft. New evidence may reopen 
her case. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: 
“America’s Riches,” the ‘-*! of our 
natural resources. Feb. 3: The Texas 
Story, a profile of the state similar to 
the recent Florida program. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: 
From St. Luke’s Hospital. Cleveland re- 
port on how one community is prepar- 
ing against sudden emergency. 

700 p.m. (CBS-TV) Telephone Time: 
“Parents of a Stranger” is the story of 
how a family won victory over frustra- 
tion as they helped a “stranger”—a little 
daughter who was born deaf—to learn 
to communicate. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Air Power: “Conquest 


9:00 p.m. 


8:35 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 


Jan. 24 


Jan. 26 (ABC) 
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of the Air,” the U.S. Air Force wins 
the skies over Germany after the intro- 
duction of long range fighter escorts for 
her bombers. Jan. 27: “The Japanese 
Perimeter,” the training of young Jap- 
anese children into the terrible war- 
riors of World War II. 

(ABC-TV) Omnibus: “Lee at 
Gettysburg,” Alvin Sapinsley’s variation 
on a Greek tragedy. How does Lee qual- 
ify as a “tragic figure”? His fortunes at 
Gettysburg are determined by circum- 
stances over which he has no control; he 
is a kind and gentle man who “with 
the noblest intentions pulls the sky over 
his head”; not evil but excessive virtue 
is his tragic flaw—his exaggerated con- 
sideration for the feelings and integrity 
of others prevents him from imposing 
his will upon subordinates; Lee’s hubris 
(overweaning pride) is his outrageous 
belief in Southern invincibility. See 
Henry Maloney’s Teleguide on p. 6-T 


MONDAY JANUARY 21 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Place to Go: 
Saint-Moritz, Switzerland. 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Presidential Inaug- 
uration: Pre-Inauguration Ceremonies 
till noon. 12 noon-1 p.m.: Administra- 
tion of the Presidential Oath and In- 
augural Address. 1-3:30 p.m.: Inaugural 
Parade. Other networks will present 
comparable services. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studie One: Tad 
Mosel’s “The Five Dollar Bill,” a story 
of a boy’s quiet rebellion against his 
family. Though the Moore family has 
always been a close-knit group, 17-year- 
old Ralph prefers going off alone to 
read a book instead of participating in 
family activities at the summer —,. 
Mosel is an effective writer of the 
Chayefsky school and this should be a 
og choice for a literature assignment 

Mosel’s new book of TV plays, 
“Other People’s Houses” (Simon & 
Schuster, $3.95). He also has a play in 
the Gore Vidal paperback “Best TV 
Plays” (November TAB selection). 


TUESDAY JANUARY 22 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: The Legend 
of Rudolf Valentino. 

(NBC) Biography in Sound: 

Thornton Wilder. 


WEDNESDAY JANUARY 23 


10:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: Howard 
Whitman discusses tranquilizers. 
(ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Our 
Friend the Atom.” See William Fidone’s 
Teleguide, “Scholastic Teacher,” Jan. 4, 
p. 14-T. 


WATCH FOR THESE: 


(NBC-TV) Home: A profile on 
“Magnum,” photography society with 
Henri Cartier-Bresson. Also, a Robert 
Capa tribute. Highly recommended. 

Jan. 24 (NBC) Biography in Seund: FDR 

Das Rheingold from the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

Jan. 27 (NBC-TV) Catholic Hour: “Tower: 
of Babel,” a philosophical morality play 
by Trappist Thomas Merton. Appearing 
in “Jubilee Magazine” last year, it will 
be published as a book in the spring 
(Miss Doris Hartfrick of Valley High 
School, Albuquerque, N.M., informs us 
that “How Christian Science Heals” is 
a radio program carried by some 800 
stations. We regret this omission.) 

Jan. 28 (NBC-TV) Home: New Hollywood 
Talent. A discussion of the new film, 
“Young Stranger,” produced entirely by 
young people. Helen Hayes and her son, 
James MacArthur, will be interviewed 
“There is an excellent feature on the 
movie in January “Literary Cavalcade,” 
“Scholastic’s” literary monthly. It is an 
appealing way to begin a cinema unit 
in an English class. 

Jan. 29 (NBC-TV) Home: Psychology of 
Gossip, based on Duke Univ. studies. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





ws noncases test tos ht! alia exciting Rew way you and the children 


Me 


Neotural color pictures show you unusual creo- 


he is the some color as his tundra home... 


Everybody knows thet the Ostrich is the biggest 
living bird. But did know thet if con run 
50 miles on how jh hick con kill @ man — 
thet it hes the lergest eyes of any lend creature? 


fe ah 
: a N 
Which is the fragile flower and which is the flesh-eating animal? On the left 
is the lovely bloom of the Tulip Tree. But the “blossom” on the right is o hungry 
See Anemone, ond its “petols” ore waving tentocles, reoching ovt for prey! 


in on ordinary woedland pond you con find 
an omazing veriety of fascinating creatures 
Your Nature Program tells you whet to look for, - p 
how te go about it Meet the lovable children of Nature — 
like the shy, tree-dwelling Koole, the 
model for the original “Teddy bear.” 


i eae i 
Explore the underwater world through the 
Noture Progrom’s color comeros! 


Discover awesome prehistoric titens, like the 
Stegoscurus—fifteen feet of armor-plated 
might, with @ brain no larger then o walnut! 
eeeereeverevreereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


THE NATIONAL 


AUDUBON SOCIETY 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS EXCITING 


FREE OFFER (:2:2 


TO INTRODUCE YOU AND THE CHILDREN TO THIS NEW NATURE HOBBY 


Collect o “Museum-ot-Home” of butter- 
flies like the lovely Tiger Swallowtail. 
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THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY'S 
new Nature hobby has captured the — 
nation of thousands of American children. 
The Audubon Nature Program i Now you and your students can discover 
Dept. ST-2, Garden City, New York po the wonders of Nature, under the guidance 
: . . . lad of wise, friendly naturalists. 5 
Plesse send me FREE my in amet 4 As a demonstration, please accept this 
ay TURE colle ge og a pron $2.00 value Gift Package—without cost or 
al tE collecti« of 30 nature i . hai z: - “iy 
nts: a 7500-word informative album to obligation! Here’s what you get (all FREE): 

t them al I naro -é i- te 
Hepat a tae Silene: 1. “CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE”’—30 color prints 
handbook FUN WIT BIRDS — and an album in which to mount them. Through 
I under mat you plan to the ‘‘magic eye’’ of magnificent color photo- 
h month in graphs and fascinating text, you learn akout 
Audubon animals and plants which wear “‘disguises’’ to 
$1.00 ez lus a small protect them from their enemies — hundreds of 

hipping. After examining my astounding facts! 
i ify 3 if I t ist 

I may cancel my subscription 2. “FUN WITH BIRDS”—How to attract, study 
ne I wish without further obli- and enjoy Nature's most beautiful creatures, 
right in your schoolyard. How to build simple 

birdhouses, bird baths, and feeding stations. 


Name Please print 3. HANDSOME PROTECTIVE CASE—Distinctive 
meoroon-and-go!ld pull-drawer case to store 
Address your album collection. 

S This FREE Gift Package will demon- 
City Zone rate rigs strate how much pleasure and knowledge 
Send No Money—Mail Coupon Promptly you and the children can enjoy in the 

wonderful world of Nature! 
Same offer in Canada: address 105 Bond This exciting program — with the aid of 
St., Toronto 2, Ont. Good only in U. S. A. beautiful true-color photographs and fact- 
and Canada.) filled albums in which to mount them — 
takes you “into the field’’ on a fascinating 
quest after Nature's secrets. Guided by 


can learn about the wonders of NATURE! 


But when autumn comes, the weother gets 
tures like the Snowshoe Rebbit. In summer, colder, and he storts to chenge color. By the 
time the ground is covered with snow... 


SCHEER EERE SO EEEEE 


. . . learn the strange, almost unbelievable 
ways some animals raise their young .. . 
collect your own “Classroom Museum” of 
Nature's oddities. Best of all, you'll dis- 
cover countless wonders in your own 
backyard or park! 

Each month an exciting new topic is 
selected and a set of about 30 color prints 
is issued, with an album in which to mount 
them, and informative text. The total cost 
is so very low — only $1 for each monthly 
set, plus a few pennies postage — that your 
Teacher's Fund will hardly feel it. But 
you do not obligate yourself when you 
send for your FREE Gift Package. You 
may resign your membership at any time. 
However, we feel sure that, once you and 
the children have become acquainted with 
the program, you will want to continue 
these delightful monthly “visits” for a 
while. That's why we make this unusual 
Free Offer. But send for your sample pack- 
age now, because quantities are limited. 
Mail the coupon today! The Audubon 
Nature Program, Dept. ST-2, Garden City, 
New York. 





FREE—if you send coupon now! 


Illustrated Book of Nature Activities. 
Shows you how to start and enjoy 
fascinating Nature hobbies . . . helps 
ou get more pleasure and benefit 
rom your Nature Program Albums. 

Valve: $100. 








experienced naturalists, you see how Na- 
ture “protects her own" with camouflage 








